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HE spotlight on Mr. Jinnah grows stronger and stronger. The 
Muslim League leader has shown little dislike so far for the 
glare of publicity, but for once it is possible to detect a lack of 
confidence in his movements. Ever since last May, when the British 
Cabinet Mission began its conversations with the Indian leaders, 
he has generally been the recalcitrant party in the search for a satis- 
factory interim Government. He this fact, 
and the persistent reasonableness of the Congress Party and the 
magnificent Indian summer of Mr. Gandhi's tend to 
show it up more and more plainly. The expected spate of violent 
condemnation in the Congress Press of the Muslim part in the recent 
ind horrible riots in Calcutta, is in sharp contrast to the calm of the 
The offer to the Muslim League of five seats, 
a Government of fourteen Indians, 


is clearly conscious of 


powers 


leaders. 
as against six for Congress, in 
remains open, despite the fact that three rather obscure non-League 
Muslims temporarily occupy three of the five seats in question. 
Mr. Nehru, heads the interim Government which will take 
fice on September 2nd, has been moderate in his pronouncements, 


Congress 


who 


despite his unhappy propensity for saying the wrong thing at critical 


moments. But Mr. Jinnah has not yet changed his mind. He 
continues to hold a prolonged public inquest on the history of his 
negotiations on Muslim representation in the interim Government 


and to 
no good 
he will gain no sympathy by putting it on the past—even the imme- 
diate past. What is mere, the accusation that the Viceroy has 
deliberately tricked Mr. Jinnah carries no conviction. Lord Wavell 
is not the man to indulge in trickery and Mr. Jinnah is not the 
man to be taken in. The worst that can be said is that the negotia- 
tions for an interim Government were left by the Cabinet Mission 
0 the Viceroy, and they have been less successful than the negotia- 
long-term settlement. But the interim Government is 
the crucial issue and must be expected to give trouble. The difficulty 
t t the Indians to take the first practical step to self-government. 
Once they take it the rest will fellow, slowly and painfully perhaps, 
evitably. If the Viceroy has made any mistake, which is more 
than that he has committed a crime, he may still do what 
he did once before and take the full blame on himselt. Whatever he 
does it remains for Mr. Jinnah to decide whether to pursue reason 
in an interim Government or violence outside it. 


rccuse the Viceroy of bad faith. This will do Mr. Jinnah 
For once the whole emphasis rests on India’s future, and 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


The Big Four in the Saddle 

This week’s meeting of the four Foreign Ministers is ag much 
to be welcomed as it is long overdue. If it were not true it would 
be incredible that a Peace Conference shou!d proceed without co- 
ordinated direction from the principal convening Powers, that five 
weeks should pass without even a formal meeting of the men respon- 
sible for drafting the treaties under discussion. Now Mr. Bevin 
has decided to call halt to a situation deteriorating at a frightening 
rate. His suggestion for a conference has come none too soon 
many will consider it has come too late, that the rift is already too 
wide to be bridged even by personal meetings at the highest level 
But those who are pessimistic, and pessimism is amply justified, 
would well to recall the previous meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers. Compared with the negative achievements of the present 
Paris Conference, the tenuous agreements they then arrived at seem 
Compared with the amateur bungling of the 
slightly acrimonious relationships appear 
most admirably correct. Clearly, a decision to revert to the accepted 
principles of diplomacy is the right one. Microphones, spot-lights 
and movie-cameras have had an adequate trial and have proved to 
everyone’s satisfaction—and it is, to date, the only satisfaction to be 
obtained from the Paris proceedings—that they are a hopeless 
encumbrance in the normal channels of tnternational negotiations 
What cannot be obtained by plenary session may be obtained round 
a table. What is most needed in Paris is direction from above. At 
last there are signs that it may be forthcoming 


do 


positively startling. 
present assembly, thei: 


Conference on Palestine 


The conference on Palestine, which opens in London on Septem- 
ber 9th, is the fulfilment of Mr. Bevin’s statement that any decision 
reached on Palestine should “if possible, be an agreed one” and 
the request by the Arab League that it should be consulted on the 
proposals, which does nor alter the fact that any future course of 
action must be the sole responsibility of the mandatory power. With 
which proviso invitations have been issued to the Jewish Agency, the 
Arab Higher Executive for Palestine and the States of the Arab 
League. It is not the intention to base the discussions necessarily 
on the recent Anglo-American proposals for a federal State. Indeed ¢f 
the door is to be left open to a discussion that may break the existing 
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deadlock it is essentia] to find some compromise between the Arab 
refusal to consider any division of Palestine and the Jewish insistence 
on a form of partition giving them virtual local autonomy. Meanwhile 
both sides have started jockeying for position. The Arabs who have 
abstained, to date, from provocative action, have now taken the 
unwise decision of nominating the Mufti as a delegate. It is to be 
hoped that this does not indicate the adoption of a policy which 
replaces conciliation by the threat of armed force. The Jews on their 
side insist on freedom to choose their own delegates, hoping thereby 
to obtain the release of Agency members detained at Latrun. Never- 
theless it is reasonably certain that September 9th will see the 
presence of Jewish and Arab delegates gathered, if not round one, at 
any rate round two conference tables. Neither side can seriously 
contemplate a continuance of the present situation and each must 
realise the futility of attending unless both are prepared to make 
substantial concessions. 


THE SPECTATOR, 


Progress in the British Zone 


The pre-requisite for any improvement in the situation in Germany 
is more food for the people. Last week twelve persons in Hamburg 
died from starvation. Reports of this sort indicate the background 
against which all other news from the British Zone should be judged. 
for this reason it is satisfactory to learn that this year’s harvest 
is almost double the original estimate, that rations are to be increased 
from 1,050 calories to 1,550. For only with an increase of food is it 
reasonable to expect an increase in the production of coal without 
which a reduction in the British subsidy of £80,000,000 cannot be 
envisaged. It is to be hoped, therefore, that Germany is round the 
worst corner. But that a new phase has been reached is indicated, 
again, by the statement of Sir Brian Robertson at the opening of the 
Hanover Landtag—in itself an event of consequence—on the manner 
that executive responsibility is more and more devolving on the 
Germans. This is as much to be welcomed as is the statement 
concerning an immediate reduction in the staff of the Control Com- 
mission. Meanwhile plans are in hand for cementing the new 
economic agreement between the British and American Zones, which 
should help in the restoration of industry to a stage when the Ger- 
mans should largely be self-supporting in the provision of essential 
consumer goods. Finally there is the suggestion that the British 
Government are considering the return of the 388,000 prisoners of 
war still in this country. Clearly their continued retention involves 
political and economic considerations as well as moral ones, but it is 
questionable whether there are any valid grounds for keeping them 
any longer, once this year’s harvest has been gathered. 


Oil to the Rescue ? 


Mr. Arthur Horner, the Communist President of the South Wales 
area, was last week elected general secretary of the National Union 
of Mineworkers in succession to Mr. Ebby Edwards. Mr. Horner 
is aware of the “grave and urgent problems” of the coal position, 
and has promised support for the Coal Board and the Labour Govern- 
ment, but his speeches so far have mainly consisted of a non 
possumus. “The present manpower of the’ British mining industry 
cannot physically produce the coal that Britain needs to maintain 
full employment.” Then what? Mr. Horner has nothing new to 
say. The general community must be careful over coal. The miners 
must be given a new status. New manpower must be recruited 
—though not by industrial conscription. Meanwhile July’s coal 
production figures have been published and show the usual ups and 
downs. The 3,272,500 tons of mined coal was a drop of 121,800 
tons on June, but then Scottish miners and some in the North Mid- 
lands and Northern England were taking holidays, and the same drop 
occurs every year. There was an increase of 26,500 tons in opencast 
coal, and altogether there is a slight improvement on last year. But 
voluntary absenteeism is higher. This mixture of good and bad 
is the sort of thing we have come to expect, and no startling im- 
provement can be expected in the near future, though mechanisation 
and recruitment from home and foreign sources may take effect in 
time. The immediate problem is to get through the winter, and here 


a gleam of hope appears in the new programmes of substitution of 
fuel oil for coal. 


It is hoped that 3,000,000 tons of coal may be 
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saved in industry and transport in the immediate future by the us 
of 2,000,000 tons of oil. The railway companies have already nthe 
the conversion of locomotives ; the target is 1,200 oil-fuel loc 
and the saving of 1,000,000 tons of coal annuaily. 
may have far-reaching consequences. 


~tUel Locomotives 
This experiment 


Herrings and Waste 


The statement that 192,000 herrings were dumped into the sea at 
Whitby on Monday “to avoid flooding the market” emphasises 
the need for planning. At glut periods some food must always 
be wasted—as fruit was wasted in the country during the war while 
the towns went without it—but with the present restricted diet such 
waste calls for enquiry. Indeed, Mr. Strachey is already aware of 
the problem, and he is explpring with the Herring Industry Board 
the best means of utilising the catch, and is trying to increase herring 
consumption in this country. Many complaints about the present 
food sityation are, of course, ill-founded—such as that about the 
reduction in the milk allowance to two pints weekly when more 
milk is being produced. The seasonal fluctuation must necessarily 
be taken into account, and also that the consumption of 
liquid milk in the United Kingdom has risen by 40 per cent.; 
but now it is being divided more equally. Small cheering items of 
food news appear almost daily. Last week it was announced that 
Canada will send at least 3,000,000 bushels of apples to Britain and 
will supply poultry. Denmark is to supply not only butter, bacon 
and eggs, but cheese (7,000 tons to be divided between Britain and 
the British Zone). Argentine meat is still in the balance, but we 
have been eating far less meat than we did and if necessary can con- 
tinue to eat less. The annual conference of the Food and Agricultural 
Organisation can hardly fail to produce a further instalment of 
enlightened organisation. The food news is certainly not all gloomy, 
but the herring incident is a reminder that two things must be 
watched: that cumbersome machinery should not cause waste, and 
that the private-profit motive is confined to its proper function of 
facilitating the right distribution of food—not impeding it. 


The Waste Land 

The British genius for making a virtue out of necessity has been 
demonstrated once again by the steps which have been taken to 
regularise the position created by the squatters taking the law into 
their own hands. It is to be hoped that it has also jolted the appro- 
priate Service Departments from their lethargy so that they will 
release, without further stalling, the vast tracts of land still needlessly 
requisitioned. Land which was requisitioned for war training falls into 
two categories: cultivatable land capable of producing food ; moorland 
normally reserved for grazing sheep and the provision of recreational 
facilities for a sorely tried public. It is high time that most of this 
land should be released for its normal purposes. It is true, as was 
pointed out recently by the War Office, that it is obviously impor- 
tant to make a thorough clearance of unexploded ammunition before 
land should be released for its former purposes. But what possible 
reason exists for the retention of good farmland in Sussex 
extending over an area approximately thirty miles long by 
eight miles deep? Why retain a hutted camp and 3,000 acres 
for military use in Ullswater? These are but two of the 
far too many examples that could be quoted. Nor is 
this mania for what-we-have-we-hold confined solely to the Service 
Departments. Numerous firms who were evicted during the 
war from their offices continue to eke out a difficult existence in 
temporary encampments in the country in conditions which militate 
against efficiency. Meantime Government Departments continue to 
expand in premises, for which they pay a miserly rent and which 
would in any case be put to better use by the owners. in the interests 
of developing industry. Clearly it is time for the Government to pay 
more attention to the first part of the tenth commandment. 





THE SPECTATOR apologises to those readers who 
have received their copies late in the past two weeks. 
The reason is a dispute in the printing trade, which 
still continues. 
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HE agenda for the Paris Conference provided that Balkan 
problems should be considered. There was little hope that 
any of them would be settled at this late stage in their history and 
yirtually none that acceptable treaties of peace would be concluded 
with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. But it was permissible 
t that the time-dishonoured game of exploiting Balkan 
quarrels for the purposes of the larger Powers would not be played. 
Any such expectation has been disappointed. We have had Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s cynical support for the shameless claim of the 
Rumanian delegate for favourable treatment for his country ; the 
wearisome irrelevance of the polemics against Greece which have 
been let loose on every possible and impossible occasion by the 
members of the Russian group; the disproportionate emphasis 
placed upon: the equivocal part played by Albania in the war ; the 
concurrentiy presented Russian claim for an alteration of the 


régime of the Straits ; and the American ultimatum to Yugoslavia. 


The catalogue of unhelpful and over-publicised démarches is all 
but end! It is not merely that the serious business of treaty- 
making has been thrust into the background. The occasion has 
been used to clutter the foreground with the larger designs of the 


Great Powers. And in almost every case some Balkan issue ha 


provided the excuse. 

The points at which the most violent disputes about the Balkans 
occur are significant. At the top of the list stands Greece, where 
the interests of three countries in the Russian group (Albania, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria) clash with what are explicitly represented 
by Mr. Manuilsky, the Ukrainian Foreign Minister, in his recent 
the United Nations, as British 


the Secretary-General of 


note to 
interests working through unscrupulous right-wing Greek 
lement Next comes Trieste, where, despite the compromi 


agreement reached at the last meeting of the four Foreign Ministers, 
Russian views on a settlement now only coincide with American, 
British and French on 11 cut of 31 clauses. The third point is the 
Straits, which is so clearly a part of the same complex of pro- 
blems as those already mentioned that it cannot be left out of 
account here. At this point Russia is opposed not only to America 
and Britain in her demand for the limitation of Turkish 
sovereignty, but to almost all the rest of the world, which still bas 
an interest in the romantically old-fashioned idea of the freedom 
of the seas. The common factor in all these issues is that they are 
all peripheral. They occur where the interests of Russia touch 
those of the outside world. 

This fact alone is surely evidence enough of their real character. 
It would be a new situation in the Balkans if the only acute pro- 
blems occurred at the outer fringes. It is not difficult to remember 
a long list of standing troubles further inland. These troubles have 
not disappeared overnight. But the accusations of warmongering 
and provocation which are freely made about Greece are not use 
in the equally acute frontier disputes between Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Rumania, or Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. Dr. 
Janos Gyoengyoesi, the Hungarian Foreign Minister, has spoken 
to the Press of the differences between his country and Rumania 
concerning the eternal racial troubles in Transylvania and of the 
difficulties which will follow if the Czechoslovakian Government 
continues to evict Hungarians, but he spoke more in sorrow than 
in anger. And one of the few references to relations between Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia has been Mr. Vyshinsky’s passing statement 
that Bulgarian forces had helped Yugoslavia in the war against 
Germany ; of which it can only be said that relations between these 
two countries have seldom been so harmonious in the past and that 
it is teful to know on what side Bulgaria was fighting at that time. 
Only the obstinate refusal of the Soviet Government to say what 
its policy is and the incorrigible reluctance of the British to accept 
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Russian actions at their face value has so far prevented the most 
obvious interpretation from being put upon this state of affairs. 
That interpretation is that present Russian policy is simply a crude 
probing for the exact limits of direct Russian influence in Europe. 
The temporarily suspended Russian claim to a footing in North 
Africa, the tacit support for Yugoslav claims in Trieste, the cam- 
paign of threats against Greece which has now culminated in the 
Russian Ambassador’s application for his passports, and the recent 
note to Turkey suggesting direct Russian participation in the 
control of the Straits may be flagrant examples of a policy of “ try- 
ing it on.” Such an explanation, far from being the product of a 
tortuous search for the springs of Russian policy, is the most 
obvious inference from the surface of events. Such an inference 
not only can be made—it must be made, until the Russians pro- 
duce a better explanation. 

It is useless to examine the speeches made by Mr. Molotov or 
his tolleagues at Paris in the hope that the answer will be found 
in them. The willingness to recognise the obvious in Russian 
actions does not imply a willingness to believe the letter of any 
Russian speeches that have been made so far. These speeches 
have been too clearly contradictory to the facts and too full of the 
wearisome iteration of stock phrases to carry conviction. When 
Mr. Manuilsky complains that “ Greek detachments are system- 
atically opening fire at Albanian frontier guards ” and says that 
border incidents are thereby “ provoked ” he ignores the fact that 
the Yugoslavs are giving a precisely similar provocation on their 
northern borders. When such facts are put side by side the 
inference is not that Mr. Manuilsky does not know about their 
similarity but that he does not care. Consistency is not the object. 
All due account can be taken of the fact that Albania is not 
Yugoslavia, that in some metaphysical sense the Ukraine is not 
Russia, and that what Marshal Tito does is not necessarily 
what Mr. Molotov wants. But when all these allowances are 
made it 1s still impossible to believe either that speeches from the 
Russian group are not co-ordinated or that they give a dis- 
interested statement of the truth. Such speeches are ancillary 
instruments for the formation of Russian policy and the truth of 
their content is less important than the effect they aim to get. 
Russian policy exists but is not explicitly disclosed. Russian 
speeches promote that policy but do not disclose it. 

All this is not to say that no blame lies elsewhere. That there is 
an element of irresponsibility in the behaviour of the Greeks is 
highly probable. It would be most unlike them to avoid all risks 
and to fail to assert their independence. It would be most unlike 
any Balkan country to behave with correctness at every point of 
its frontier. Balkan frontiers are the permanent seat of possible 
violence. But that very fact should ensure that Great Powers 
will avoid like the plague any involvement in these matters and 
regard any exaggeration of the trouble as a dereliction of a funda- 
mental duty. Yet Russian policy has been to conduct a violent 
campaign of abuse against Greece. It is least of all possible for 
this country to ignore the fact since the accusation that it is 
British iiifluence which supports and incites royalist extremism 
has been once more revived in Mr. Manuilsky’s note. Now this 
accusation was deliberately aired in London last February, proved 
baseless, and dropped. To revive it now can only be regarded as 
mischief-making. The plebiscite on the monarchy takes place on 
September 1st, and the Americans have done what they can to 
forestall trouble by reversing their previous decision not to send 
observers to Greece. But it is very doubtful whether anything can 
be done against the persistent Russian pressure to make trouble. 

Cnce again it must be emphasised that although the 
Russians are the worst offenders they are not the only power 
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to fail in the duty to steer clear of Balkan quarrels and Balkan 
chauvinism. Eminently reasonable as is American action in 
Greece, the recent exchanges with Yugoslavia concerning the 
shooting down of aircraft have not enhanced American prestige. 
Possibly threats are the only thing a man like Marshal Tito under- 
stands, but the so-called American ultimatum was a debasement 
of the diplomatic currency. The American tendency to spend 
a million dollars on every ten-cent. issue is dangerous. Too much 
freedom with strong speeches in the end produces a situation in 
which nothing will do but violent action. There is nothing to 
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be gained from appeasement but neither is there anything to be 
gained from making a casus belli of every act of hooliganism of 
every small power. The American authorities seem to have 
realised this rather belatedly and are now behaving more calm] 

But it remains as true as ever it was that any Great Power re 
wants trouble can find plenty of it in the Balkans. This may be 
one more lesson the Americans have learned, but it is a lesson 
the Russians must have learned long ago. Until Russian Policy in 
the Balkans is frankly stated or radically changes its present course 
it must be very closely watched. | 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


WONDER how the increase in the paper ration will affect three London taxi-drivers from indicating in any convenient or easily 


publishers of my acquaintance who, having been released from 
the Forces, have joined together to start a new publishing house. It 
has not taken them long to find that in the publishing world the 
Board of Trade’s policy penalises the ex-Serviceman. Here are some 
of the facts: The paper quota for a publisher who was in business 
before the war was originally 40 per cent. of the paper he bought 
during the year ending August 3Ist, 1939. It has been gradually 
raised to 70 per cent., plus ro per cent. for export. So the pre-war 
publisher now gets 80 per cent. of the weight of paper he used in 
1939, and because paper today is thinner than it used to be he can 
produce roughly the same number of books as he did in 1939. 
The quota for a new publisher, irrespective of whether he is an 
ex-Serviceman, is 44 cwts. every 4 months, or enough to produce 
roughly 21,000 copies of one novel in one year. This quota—unlike 
the pre-war publisher’s quota, which has been doubled—has never 
been raised at all, and is so low, as my friends point out, that it 
simply would not pay them to publish a successful book, for they 
would disappoint the public and lose the author to a more 
prosperous rival. Publishers who carried on their business through 
the war reaped huge rewards (and of course did a useful job). It 
seems unfair that those who joined up should be pegged to a 
microscopic quota, while the Board of Trade allows those who 
stayed at home almost as much paper as they had before the war. 


* * * * 


The other day I applied to -his same Board of Trade for an 
import licence in respect of six hawks and six racing pigeons. 
The Board of Trade granted a licence for the hawks but jibbed 
at the racing pigeons. “This request,” they wrote, “has been 
the subject of very careful consideration by this Department in 
conjunction with the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries,” and 
“ owing to the very stringent position as regards feeding-stuffs ” the 
six pigeons must remain in Germany. This shows how important 
planning is. You or I would probably have thought that to 
transfer six pigeons from the British Zone to the British Isles 
would not have made much odds. After all, the six pigeons, greedy 
birds though they are, could not make inroads on our food stocks 
which would be comparabie to those made by the French race- 
horses, the Polish Army Corps, the ballet-dancers of various 
nationalities, and the other visitors whom we seem to take on our 
ration-strength without even consulting the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. This irresponsible attitude would probably have been 
enhanced by the reflection that wood pigeons, which visit these 
islands for the sole purpose of eating their heads off, import them- 
selves in millions without any form of licence. It is just this 
sort of slap-happy, come-one-come-all outlook that gets ‘a country 
into trouble, and it is well for us that the planners in Whitehall 
are on the alert for unreflecting hotheads like me, who try to sabotage 
Mr. Strachey’s calculations with our racing pigeons. I think I was 
darned lucky to get away with the hawks. 

* 7 . * 


It is not true, as is sometimes loosely asserted, that the British 
have a genius for making themselves uncomfortable ; but they go 
about the job in a quietly determined, reasonably methodical way 
which answers the purpose well enough, and is—to do them justice 
—occasionally illumined by a flash of something less brutish than 
sheer perversity. In this category I put the anomalies which prohibit 


recognisable way that their cab, though unoccupied, is not at the 
moment for hire. Of the various makeshift expedients which they 
do employ, an old glove jammed down over the upright flag is 
effective and has a certain surréaliste panache. Less effective is the 
luggage strap looped over the flag ; this is not easily discerned at a 
distance, and, causing many an anxious umbrella to wave in vain, 
leaves a trail of frustration and bitterness behind it. Some drivers, 
the basest of their kind, leave the flag upright and drive home to tea 
through the crowded streets, a faintly defiant expression on their 
inhuman faces. From the public’s point of view, I should have 
thought, the obvious solution would be for all cabs to be fitted 
with a standard appliance for obscuring the flag; but such a 
fitting would have to be passed by the Commissioner of Police, 
and he, I understand, would be most unlikely to pass it—not, I am 
sure, because he delights in inflicting on his fellow-citizens un- 
necessary disappointments and uncertainties, but because there is, 
in law, no such thing as a taxi (a) having its flag up and (b) not 
being for hire. The British have got their usual half-Nelson on 


themselves. 
* * * oo 
The bulldozer I hired, at 30s. an hour, to clear the else 
impenetrable jungle left by over-thinning 30 acres of beech 


for the Ministry of Supply in 1940, makes a good job of it. 
“Don’t forget,” I said, when I handed over supervision 
of the job to my keeper, “that this machine costs us sixpence 
a minute. Don’t let it waste any time.” Then I went back 
to the house and turned on the B.B.C.’s Light Programme. The 
announcer may not have said in so many words “ Now the request 
for this number—and what a number it is! Remember the first 
night, just before the war? Remember Doll Tearsheet sliding down 
the banisters on a white horse?—the request for this number 
comes from no fewer than eight listeners—Miss Grace and Miss 
Effie Snooks, of Hull; three stalwart inmates (they sign them- 
selves ‘The Three Musketeers’ !!) of the Orthopaedic Institute 
at Strathcoffin; Company Quarter Sergeant Master—I beg his 
pardon, Company Quartermaster Sergeant Huff of roor Transit 
Camp, B.A.O.R.; Mrs. Greta Woolf, of Mon Repos, Loch Bevan 
Housing Estate *—I repeat, the announcer may not have been quite 
so prolix. But he wasn’t far off it, and I couldn’t help hoping that 
my outlay of 6d. a minute on the buildozer was not financing quite 
so much packing and_-filling as I seemed—as a licence-holder and 
taxpayer—to be actively supporting on the air. 

It would be interesting to know what a minute of the B.B.C.’s 
time costs the country, and how many of the roughly 1,000 
minutes during which the B.B.C. broadcasts daily are taken up by 
back-slapping, acknowledgements, and other irrelevancies. Con- 
tracts being what they are, I suppose it is legally necessary for the 
B.B.C. to waste our time and our money by saying that Mr. 
So and So broadcasts “by permission of Messrs. Nussbaum and 
Katz, Ltd.,” or that Miss Tibia Spavin is “now appearing: in 
Sage Innocence at the Rissole Theatre.” But couldn’t they say it 
in print >? It works in the theatre. Nobody comes on in the middle 
of A Winter’s Tale and says: “ The bear appears by kind permission 
of the Fellows of the Royal Zoological Society ” ; the fact is stated 
in the programme. The Listener and the Radio Times would seem 
admirable repositories for the faits divers of mutual admiration. 

STRIX. 
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HE word propaganda, highly respectable in its parentage, was 

thrown on the streets during the first world war and became 
wnonymous with lies. In the second world war this word was 
disguised as “ political warfare,” but still the whole business stank 
in the nostrils of honest men, and the Ministry of Information was 
thrown into the dustbin with gas-masks, street shelters and other 
war-time abominations. When what is called “war” begins—i.e., 
military Operations are started—everyone agrees that efforts must be 
made to publicise our cause both in neutral and enemy lands. It 
is even admitted thar the Home Front cannot be ignored. But 
when the fighting stops nearly all the propaganda is closed down. 

Something is left. To-day we still have the British Council dedi- 
cated to telling the world overseas (but not the U.S.A.) the virtues 
of the British way of life. We also have the Central Office of Infor- 
mation, Which lurks in the Foreign Office and has for one of its 
less meritorious objects the absorption of the British Council. 
Hovering in the air over both these bodies there is the B.B.C., 
which has an illicit liaison with the C.O.I. Two policies make sense. 
One would be for H.M.G. to declare that the whole question of 
telling the world what we do and why we do it is a matter of no 
interest to the government. The other policy would declare that a 
proper understanding by the outside world of our way of life is 
the chief hope of world peace and therefore a matter of the greatest 
concern to H.M.G. What does not make sense is to fiddle and fuddle 
with this question, and treat it as a second-rate side-line of national 
policy. It it is not well done and magnificently done it had better 
not be done at all. ; 

I must declare a conviction which is that the spreading all over 
the world, and particularly in the U.S.A. and Russia, of full infor- 
mation about the British way of life should be one of the chief objects 
of our foreign policy; an object upon which I would spend 
{50,000,000 a year as a priority defence expenditure. This will seem 
absurd to anyone who does not understand the object of war, and 
this simple, matter is not understood by most people. The object 
of war is to change the enemy mind. Maintenance of communica- 
tion, destruction of enemy cities, D-day’ landings and the whole 
ponderous apparatus of military operations are only means to an end 
and not an end in themselves. At no single moment between 1939-45 
did the Allied chiefs, military or civilian, show the slightest sign 
that they understood the tremendous significance of this fact. On 
the contrary, the meaningless slogan, “ unconditional surrender,” 
was Clear proof that so far as the Allied chiefs were concerned war 
was first, last and all the time only a Battle of the Bodies ; a body- 
bashing contest. Incidentally, the invention of the atomic bomb 
has now proved that military operations have operated themselves 
wut of logical existence, since the destruction to be expected in a 
third world war wili make it quite impossible to create a peace. 

War is waged by two methods—the Battle of the Brains (political 
warfare) and the Battle of the Bodies (military operations)—and of 
these two methods psychological warfare, which is the driving out 
of the bad ideas from the enemy mind and putting one’s own good 
ones into it, is by far the more important because it is related 
directly and productively to the object of war. Military operations 
may indirectly “change the enemy mind”; they may confirm him 
for example) in the view that right is might and that his error was 
not to have enough might. Furthermore, there is no fundamental 
distinction between “war” and “peace” when the issue is ideo- 
logical. The “war” between the free and totalitarian conception 
of society is as real to-day as it was in 1919 or 1936 or 1939. The 
chief reason why this war is in a state of armistice so far as military 
Operations are concerned is that Russia and her dependants on the 
one hand and the British and the Americans on the other are too 
tired to fight. Peace to-day is assured for the time being because 
the common man all over the world will not be persuaded to go 
and kill other common men. But this war in its ideological sense 
is being most actively pursued by the totalitarians, who are on the 
offensive everywhere, from the conference rooms at Paris to the 
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THE BRITISH WAY OF LIFE 


By STEPHEN KING-HALL 


committees of the Tudeh party in Persia. In a new play of mine 
which may be produced in due course one character says: “It 
takes all kinds to make a world,” to which a Blimp replies: 
“And look at the kind of world it’s become! Does anyone 
deny it would be a more decent world if it were all-British ? ” 
I will not occupy a single line of The Spectator in mentioning 
the obvious qualification to that generalisation, but is it not time 
that we recognised that there is more truth than falsehood in it ? 
How astonished Mr. Gladstone would have been to be told that 
the virtues of the Four Freedoms needed to be proclaimed, 
or that the elementary decencies embodied in the Atlantic 
Charter had to be a war aim. He would have been more shocked 
at the speed at which we have forgotten the famous charter. “ But,” 
Mr. Gladstone might have said with a puzzled look on his face, 
“ surely these things are accepted by all.” 

When they are accepted, peace will be secure because national 
sovereignty will be subject to public opinion, and the common men 
all over the world will be able to hear reasons why they need not 
go forth and slay their brother men. Peace between the U.S.A. 
and Britain is secure because if a row breaks out there will be 
powerful forces on both sides of the Atlantic in Press and Parlia- 
ment able to express themselves against war. Why do I feel safe 
from the menace of American atomic bombs? Because of the kind 
of ideas which I know are in American minds. Why are we all in 
peril of war in ten years’ time ? Is it because the Western democ- 
racies are wishing to attack the totalitarians? No. The peril exists 
because the rulers of totalitarian states can easily persuade their 
peoples that they are insecure and likely to be attacked by the 
westerners. The ideological war is on at full blast, and it will de- 
generate into military operations sooner or later unless in the breath- 
ing space now at our disposal true democracy becomes more or less 
universally accepted as the right way of life. This is the over-riding 
reason why it behoves the British, who developed this way of life to 
its most advanced point, who have stood most firmly in the front 
rank of the defence of freedom, who have sacrificed most for this 
cause, to make a tremendous effort to spread the gospel. 

What should be the tactics? First, it is mecessary that the 
Government stipulated by an informed public opinion should take 
this matter seriously ; this means that the affair must be in the hands 
of a senior Minister who can grapple with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. To be fair to Dr. Dalton he does not think all this is 
nonsense. It should be the business of this Minister, assisted 
perhaps by a small advisory council, to allocate funds to a variety 
of organisations of a semi-public character. The B.B.C., the British 
Council, the Travel Association, societies engaged in promoting 
exchange of teachers and students, are examples of the various 
channels through which British aims, objects and achievements, and 
above all the lesson that democracy involves tolerance, can be spread 
about the world. Another urgent reform is the rehousing of some 
of our Ministers and practically all our Consul generals. Wherever 
there is a Consulate-general there should be a British House 
equipped with a good library, lecture-room, small cinema theatre 
and a first-class information service. The British Council should 
be competent to provide these services if once we can get to a stage 
in which a peace conference is held between the F.O. and the British 
Council. Too often in a city, say, of the size of Marseilles or 
Milan or Antwerp, the British Consulate is a dingy retreat tucked 
away on the fourth floor of an office building. The object to be 
aimed at is that in every town of any size there is a centre of 
information about Britain, and whenever possible it should stand 
in an English garden. A committee representative of the best 
nursery gardeners in the Kingdom, in association with the R.HLS., 
should attend to this not unimportant detail. In each country the 
British House should have half-a-dozen up-to-date post-war British 
caravans and British cars (if our motor manufacturers can produce 
something worth while) and use these for travelling exhibitions 
throughout the countryside. We would naturally offer reciprocal 
facilities to any other country. 
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Ten thousand copies of Hansard (weekly edition) on air-mail 
paper should be despatched to editors and publicists all over the 
world, and there should be a far wider distribution of British 
Government publications. A development of the future should be 
the translation of Hansard into French, German, Spanish and Arabic. 
There should be no mystery hanging about all this and much else 
which (especially on the side of bringing people to see Britain) 
I have had to omit for lack of space. We should announce in the 
most public manner that we are going to tell the world about Britain. 

It would require a separate article to explain how to carry out 
the very important tactical operation of getting our ideas to the other 
side of the Iroa Curtain, but it can be done it we mean to do it. 
That is the crux of the matter. Do we realise the importance of 
ideas in the world of to day? Do we realise that a war of 
is raging and that the peace of the world depends upon the victory 
of the freedom ideas? The impression I have at the present moment 
is that the views sketched out in this article will be regarded in 
Whitehall as the ravings of a lunatic. Nevertheless had they been 
adopted in 1935 (yes, as late as that) they would have destroyed 
the Nazis. A modest private experiment as late as 1939 and costing 
£4,000 produced results when the archives are opened, 
including the British secret service records, will show beyond dispute 
that the war could have been prevented had we beaten Goebbels 
in the battle for the German mind. 


U.N.R.R.A. TO U.N.O. ? 


By T. R. HENN 
N°x. that the winding up of U.N.R.R.A. is in prospect, it is 


ideas 


which 


worth while to review.the lessons from its working. The 
first principle which we shall neglect at our peril is that 
Europe and the Mediterranean littoral form an economic unit which 
must ultimately be made to approximate to a state of self-sufficiency. 
Whatever the outcome of diplomacy, the unit will never cohere 
unless the treaty and boundary makers take full heed of the require- 
ments of modern industry, of the great traditional trade routes, and 
of those nations who seem doomed to a state of depression for 
geographical and economic reasons. Secondly, there can be no 
economic health without the stimulus to individual effort. The 
slow and angry debates over treaties—and that for Italy must have 
been in draft these three years—produce lethargy and unrest among 
the peasants. There is little point in planting your orchard when a 
turn of the diplomatic wheel may rob you of it. Thirdly, charity 
may taste sweet at first, but soon it will cither grow irksome (for 
there is always a threat behind it) or it may induce a kind of accidie. 

U.N.R.R.A. was begotten of political idealism, not unconnected 
with the Fourth Term. It was to be international, above all considera- 
tions of race, creed or politics ; the “ Forty-Four Nations met in 
solemn conclave” (or was it, in the end, fifty 2?) were to redeem 
the world from its folly. It was to supply relief and rehabilitation 
initially free, but ultimately on a basis of repayment ; but from the 
first it became clear to all parties that the chances of repayment 
were slight. And so the prospects of a free influx of goods into a 
given country became a matter of high political moment, both inter- 
nationally and from the point of view of U.S. internal politics and 
even trade ; for goodwill might be bought, at not too heavy a price, in 
new markets. Treasure in heaven might form a wise investment 
after the post-war boom collapsed. Therefore the nationality of the 
headship of, for example, the Yugoslav or Greek missions received 
attention at very high levels in view of the events of the spring of 
1945. Equally, the failure of U.N.R.R.A. at that time, when it faced 
its first real trial in Greece and the Balkans, would have had serious 
effects on numerous political reputations. 

U.N.R.R.A. suffered in its origins much the same fate as the early 
Control Commissions. It was obvious from the outset that both 
types of organisation would be of supreme impoftance once the 
battle was over; and that of the two U.N.R.R.A. alone could draw 
on the resources of the nations whose interests between 1939 and 
1940 had been other than military. But while the battle was still on, 
there were other priorities, so that U.N.R.R.A.—like the Commis- 
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sions—tended to grow in a curiously vegetable fashion in th 


<> ‘ . e dec 
obscurities of Washington, Cairo and Portland Place ; its menhen 


usually overpaid, often insufficiently worked, and sometimes hight 
sensitive to the fact that they were not receiving due honour. Both, 
bodies tended to draw, initially, on second—and even third—rate 
personnel, men and women who could be readily released from their 
posts in such critical years as 1943-44. Both suffered from unduly 


long periods of planning. In that curious pursuit the relation be- 
tween the idea and the reality is apt to become obscured, and entities 
become multiplied till the planners lose sight of those essentials of 
all relief work—the truck, its driver, the supply dump and the men 
of common sense and resource who do the work on the ground. 

It was obvious, too, that if U.N.R.R.A. was to do its job it had to 
be geared initially to the military machine ; for that machine alone 
provided the shipping, transport and men to work the transport, 
and, above all, the knowledge of the complex system already at work 
for estimating and calling forward supplies on military account 
for civilian relief. The proper procedure was a gradual devolution 
from military iv U.N.R.R.A. Headquarters, those 
staffs parallel to military staffs with correspondingly decentralised 
powers. But initially at any rate there appeared to be neither the 
personnel of sufficient calibre, nor willingness on the part of 
Washington, to decentralise. Not till September, 1945, was it 
possible to second men of the type of Generals Lewis and Morgan, 
with the ablest of their staffs, to help with the work, and excessive 
centralisation still remained a serious fault. 

The problem of feeding a country has some curious aspects. The 
indigenous food-production is first assessed, but the assessment must 
be made, at the planning stage, either on pre-war figures or on such 
intelligence as can be obtained during an enemy occupation. Neither 
of these figures will be reliable. A minimum of three months must 
elapse between a signal to the Combined Boards at Washington 
and the unloading of a sack of flour on a European quay. Mean- 
while, the productivity of the country is re-surveyed, usually with 
an inadequate military government staff dependent for their basic 
information on local officials, who will not be concerned to present 
the most favourable picture. Nor, indeed, will that picture even 
pretend to accuracy, since any given country will be composed of 
surplus and deficiency areas, as in Germany or Austria to-day. The 
total balance of the country’s production will depend on transport, 
which again is an indefinite factor in which imported or army 
transport has to be balanced against local resources. 

Yet on some such crystal-gazing an import programme must be 
drawn up, from three to six months ahead, with little or no buffer 
capacity in the form of warehouse storage (for that has been either 
destroyed by military action or carmarked for military purposes) 
and an administrative staff which is quite incapable of grasping 
the complex problems of indigenous distribution, through an un- 
familiar system, in a largely unknown tongue. The efficiency of 
many minor U.N.R.R.A. officials may perhaps be imagined if we 
picture a small team of Portuguese clerks ordered to direct bread- 
rationing in an English war-time Region. 

The country served demands a maximum since the prospects of 
repayment can be disregarded. Its officials are not invariably 
animated by the ideals of “ equitable distribution,” nor can the most 
enthusiastic team of U.N.R.R.A. observers be anything but helpless 
against a high-level conspiracy to divert, let us say, supplies and 
petrol from their relief. destinations to the support of a military 
operation. There is a further aspect of the waste. Vast commercial 
transactions are undertaken by staffs in which at the best there are 
far too few really able men, and far too many of low quality, in 
which all the normal rules of commerce can be disregarded. The 
money piles up while th: armies wait for the break-through ; it is 
there in abundance to pay high salaries, set up luxurious offices, 
and offer a heaven-sent chance of employment for a year or two. 
The bills to be paid are so remote that the whole business has a 
curious sense of unrcality. Nations are starving; sentimentality 
quickly swamps the long-term view of the problem. 

It would be interesting to know the repercussions of U.N.R.R.A. 
contributions on the present wheat situation in Europe ; the degree 
of waste involved through the inevitable centralisation of procure- 
ment and calling-forward machinery, and the amounts of indigenous 
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foods held back in the countries supplied by U.N.R.R.A because of 
the inability—or unwillingness—of a Government to_ enforce 
collection in surplus areas. Nor indeed, is it likely that 
yay Government would have dared to defy popular opinion 
py refusing U.N.R.R.A. benefactions that had been so largely 
publicised, and which, in at least two instances, had been offered 
with such a degree of humility that they were accepted as favours 
on the part of the recipients. For the credit of the. particular 
UN.R.R.A. mission depended on the speed with which it could 
duce an often suspicious Government to agree to its mot very 
onerous conditions, of which the chief was the acceptance of observers 
to see that the supplies were distributed equitably, and that the need 
for them was genuine. 

U.N.R.R.A. has been a magnificent conception which proved, in 
the nature of things, to be inefficient, wasteful and too cumbrous 
for its task. It presupposed a co-operation in the world after the 
“Cease Fire” which never materialised, and no one among its 
multitude of planners seems ever to have thought of the economic 
methods of teaching the nations to stand on their feet again, or of 
what the cost might be to such a victor-victim nation as Britain. 
After U.N.R.R.A.—what? Its decease should have been planned 
at the moment it commenced operations, and this termination 
date should have been included in the agreements with recipient 
countries. But it was not clear then how the transition could 
have been (Or can be) accomplished. The Iron Curtain 
Europe has blocked the traditional routes—Rumania and the Black 
Sea for the Mediterranean and a free Danube for feeding Austria. 
The producer nations find their altruistic motives complicated by 
politico-strategical considerations ; and the long-drawn-out jockeyings 
for position at Paris bring the little shipbuilder at Amalfi no nearer 
to his demand for Yugoslavian oak for his schooner’s ribs or German 
galvanised iron for her fastenings. 

One solution would be, perhaps, for a world economic mission to 
work, temporarily, a benevolent economic dictatorship to the west of 
the curtain. In whatever language their position may be veiled, the 
producer nations have the whip-hand. It cannot be done by yet 
another conference, for the conflicting and even Hegelian claims 
are too complicated to be solved at the roundest of tables. The 
nations must be told where they stand for the future. Loans in a 
stable currency, interlocking export agreements, some assurance of 
political security—and the machine might begin to work. Is there 
a beneficent economic dictator who will impose a rational Five- 
Year Pian on Europe ? Is the economic integration of the two 
zones in Germany the first step tewards sanity ? When will wheat 
from the Black Sea Basin feed the Mediterranean and Danubian 
countries again? And what is the significance of a well-fed and 
prosperous Greece, of an Italy with sufficient coal to employ her 
workmen, in the balance of power in Europe? 


THE PROMISED LAND 


By EVAN JOHN 


across 


E have promised it—so we are told—to at least two other 
W races, and we still hold it ourselves. It is always easy for our 
enemies to represent Perfide Albion as adept at finding an excuse 
to break any promise. These enemies are making full and unscrupu- 
lous use of their present opportunity, and of a situation which 
springs largely from circumstances over which we have never had 
control, partly from our own good intentions and in no sense what- 
ever from our greed, vested interests or imperialistic pride. Yet 
this situation, with which no nation could successfully cope, is being 
used to bring us into disrepute in every country of the globe where 
there are peoples of Arab speech, Mohammedan religion or Jewish 
race—in other words, in every country of the globe. The friendship 
of Jewish people seems to me a thing that no one should lightly 
jettuson. I have had a very wide acquaintance, since childhood, 
with men of Jewish race and religion, and, while I think that recent 
propaganda has somewhat exaggerated the artistic and scientific 
achievements of their race, I have always found them the best of 
friends. My more recent posting to the Middle East as an Intelli- 
gence Officer naturally widened my circle of Jewish contacts, and 
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gave me some brief familiarity with a problem that must be upper- 
most to-day in all Jewish minds. 

Zionism is a subject about which no one can think without pre- 
judice. There are healthy prejudices based on knowledge of the 
world in general and of Palestine in particular; but there are also 
unhealthy prejudices, based on ignorance, which are likely to lead to 
much agony and bloodshed. I may perhaps be justified in recording 
two attitudes towards Zionism of which most Englishmen and all 
Americans seem totally ignorant. The first of the two was expressed 
by a middle-aged Jew who had escaped from the torture-house 
of Central Europe to breathe again on a little farm of his own in 
Palestine. His one longing was for peace and quiet amid country 
things, for a chance to earn a modest living from his poultry and 
fruit; his one nightmare was politics, and all the intolerance and 
intrigue wherewith politics had ruined the first half of his life. 
Palestine spelt paradise—for the first few weeks. 

He then began to discover that he was far from finished with 
politics, with intrigue and intolerance. He was asked, and finally 
ordered, to pass on messages and information, to hide fire-arms and 
shelter terrorists from the police, to join this and that organisation, 
to send his sons into para-military units and insist on their attending 
drills. The political orders came to him from Jerusalem. They 
amounted to sedition against the lawful government of the country, 
to preparations for the overthrow of the British Mandate as soon as the 
British Government ceased to dance to the Zionist tune. They were 
issued by a small ring of very intelligent, very powerful organisers 
in the capital, obviously in private touch with the wilder and more 
irresponsible gangsters, at whose outrages they naturally had to 
express public indignation. The immigrant from Central Europe 
found that, if he resisted or delayed its orders, the ring was able 
to make life impossible for him. He could neither buy a chicken- 
coop nor sell a crate of oranges. He must be a Zionist conspirator 
or starve. Finally, when he decided that his position was intolerable 
and he must quit the country, he found himself one of a not incon- 
siderable number of Palestinian Jews who would like to leave 
Palestine but have been sharply ordered to remain, and dare not 
disobey the order. 

There was, perhaps, some exaggeration in this man’s account of 
his sufferings. I do not think the same can be said of the second 
opinion I quote. It was based more en fears than on actual suffer- 
ings, and I do not think they were in the least exaggerated. They 
have, indeed, been subsequently ratified by facts. They certainly 
sprang from, and were accompanied by, a wide and deep knowledge 
of the racial problems, not only of the Middle East, but of the whole 
world. My second friend was a French-speaking Egyptian Jew, 
from one of the old families established in Cairo and Alexandria. He 
and his ancestors had prospered by reason of wise and just dealing 
with the Arab-speaking population of the Egyptian cities. There 
could hardly have been any anti-Jewish feeling in such cities, for 
it had little or nothing on which to feed. The Jew, with many 
opportunities for enriching the community in which he lived, and 
none for oppressing it, was popular and secure. Agitation against 
him on political, religious or racial grounds would have fallen singu- 
larly flat in a society of Semitic traditions, of a Muslim faith that 
is accustomed to tolerate many dissidents in its midst, and of a 
political structure to which Jewish residents could not be in any 
sense a threat. But by 1943 the whole situation had changed. The 
once unthinkable possibility of pogroms, backed by the rich and 
executed by the masses, had become a probability. Families of 
Hebrew merchant-princes, which had been unshaken for many 
generations, were already objects of bitter denunciation and would 
soon, so said my friend, be awaiting the torments and mob-violence 
that had fallen upon their kinsmen in Europe. And the sole cause 
of the change was the increased menace of Zionism. 

There are, said my friend, some 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 Jews 
in the world. Palestine can hold a million of them (possibly, at a 
pinch, a million and a half) if the Arab population should be expelled 
or exterminated. The transference of that million and a half into 
the Holy Land would be no solution whatever of a world-wide 
It could not even mitigate, but would be certain to in- 


problem. 
The peoples of 


crease, the age-long sufferings of the Jewish race. 
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the Middle East are not fools. They know what happens if you 
begin to pour gallons into a pint pot. It overflows. Once the 
Zionist conspiracy, said my Jewish friend, has acquired political 
control of Palestine, and made it a focus for unlimited Jewish immi- 
gration, the next step will be efficiently-organised Jewish aggression 
upon the riches of Syria, Egypt and Iraq. It would be made doubly 
dangerous by the skill and science that Jews have learnt from the 
Western races and by the British and American capital that they 
could use to finance the “ peaceful penetration” which is often a 
cruel substitute for war, generally a prelude to it. 

The situation is further embittered by foolish or wicked talk among 
the Zionist Jews of Palestine. The Arab-speaking inhabitants of that 
country will generally pay at least lip-service to the idea of a Pales- 
linian patriotism, based on co-operation, a sharing of natural resources 
between Jew and Arab, a reasonable give-and-take between the two 
races. With some it is more than lip-service ; it is free and intelligent 
discussion of schemes for welding one nation out of two communities 
now at Joggerheads, but perhaps not incurable loggerheads, with each 
other. I have never heard any such discussion among Zionist Jews. 
] have never met anyone that has heard any. They can only 
be divided, so far as their everyday conversation goes, into Jews who 
wish to reduce all the Arabs of Palestine to virtual serfdom, hewing 
wood and drawing water for Jewish masters, and those who wish to 
see the Arabs expelled or exterminated from a country which has, 
during its long history, sheltered an Arab-speaking, Muslim popula- 
won for far longer as well as more recent periods than those brief 
centuries when it was the seat of Jewish power. 

My Jewish friend from Egypt could not find it in his heart to blame 
the Egyptian Muslims—nor those of Syria and Iraq—if they were 
determined that the intolerant race of revenants to the Middle East 
should never obtain in Palestine a base for inevitable aggression. 
He could not even blame them if their desire to crush the obvious 
danger in the bud was beginning to show itself in clumsy but effec- 
tive propaganda, and threatened to take soon a more brutal form 
He only knew that in cities where his grandparents had lived in 
fruitful security his folk were rapidly becoming pariahs ; his own 
life and that of his children was already endangered. With every 
advance of Zionism, every successful twitching of the strings at 
London or Washington, the danger would and must grow. As I 
have said, he spoke thus in 1943, and the events of subsequent years 
have surely done much to justify his prophecy, to give palpable form 
10 the terror that was then beginning to overshadow his life. And, 
if his ideas seem to destroy the foundation for many noble aspira- 
tions among his Jewish compatriots (as well as discrediting much 
ruffianly self-seeking), they have, perhaps, a firmer basis in fact and 
common sense than the persuasive eloquence of the Zionists. 


THE RAND STRIKE 
By T. A. HOOPER 
HE strike of the native workers on the gold mines of the Rand 
lasted approximately for one week and affected at its height 
eleven. mines and some 50,090 employees. The strike was illegal 
and was broken by force, but casualties were light in comparison 
with what they would certainly have been had not the police been 
used effectively. ‘—TTwelve shots only were fired by the police, wound- 
ing eight natives, but resulting in no deaths. It is, however, estimated 
that 900 natives were injured in baton charges, and four strikers 
were trampled to death by their companions during a stampede 
In addition, a general strike was threatened, but failed to materialse 
This, in brief, is the picture The European-population has had a 
fright, and is now occupied in examining causes and suggesting 
remedies, some liberal, some reactionary, according to outlook and 
political affiliation. 

‘he Press has hovered between hysteria (both for and against the 
strike) and sympathetic objectivism. Fortunately, the bulk of the 
English Press and a section of the Afrikaans has not been stampeded ; 
but there has been much crying out against “ agitators,” when the 
better word would have been “inciters.” All-too-placid European 
opinion would never be stirred from its dividends complex were it 
not for these so-called agitators, who are in quite a different category 
from the avowed rabble-raisers whose interest is rarely the improve- 





ment of conditions of the workers. This was clearly shown by the 
slogan of the strik>: “Ten shillings a day for all workers plus 
keep.” Clearly the existing average rate of 2s. 9d_ per day plus keep 
could not be jumped in one stage to 10s. without upsetting the whole 
economy of the gold-mining industry. 

General Smuts himself used the word “ agitator” in the vaguest 
sense, and his statement did nothing to bring assurance to the natives 
affected. After the appointment of a Cabinet Committee, he left 
to attend the Paris Conference, where he felt that South 
Africa’s interests were more vitally concerned than on the Rand 
The reaction of the Natives Representative Council, official spokes- 
men for the native peoples, was to request a statement from the 
Government, and, when this was not given, to take the unprecedented 
step of a unanimous decision to adjourn the Council sine diz. Qn 
the European side the expression of active sympathy with the strike 
was rare indeed, but a considerable body of opinion, ence it has 
recovered from its sudden sense of insecurity, will demand that steps 
be taken to improve conditions not only in the mines but generally 
for the African working classes. The position may perhaps be 
summed up as frustration on the one side, procrastination on the 
other, and inflation affecting both. 

The Chamber of Mines has steadfastly refused to countenance 
trade unionism among its 300,000 workers, with the result that the 
African Mineworkers’ Union has developed as an outside-controlled 
body with no more than illicit contact with the compounds. These 
compounds, with their thousands of natives from a score of different 
tribes, are hot-beds for demagogues, particularly as the African jis a 
natural orator, and has as his audience mainly an illiterate mob in 
no position to judge beiween the feasible and the impossible. The 
contract system by which the Chamber of Mines obtains its labour, 
both from the Union and from other territories, may have been neces- 
sary in the past, but today it is doubtful whether migratory labour 
can show much advantage over a stabilised labour body. This ques- 
tion will naturally come to a head when the new mines in the Orange 
Free State are opened up. The die-hards will opt again for the 
contract system, but it is not unlikely that one long-range effect of 
the recent strike will be to bring the compound nearer its overdue 
demise. In the existent organisation of the Rand such a change is 
scarcely possible, but in the openng of a new field a bad precedent 
need not be followed. 

Neither the Chamber of Mines nor the Government can plead 
ignorance of the facts of the present situation. The work of 
such organisations as the Friends of Africa and the Institute of 
Race Relations is known far beyond the frontiers of the Union, 
while Government Blue Books are stacked high in magnificent 
desuetude. Latest of these was the Mine Native Wages Commission 
of 1943. The recommendations of this report have been carried out 


‘ 


only in part. For example, a cost-of-living allowance of threepence 
per shift (twenty-five to thirty shifts per month) has not been imple 
mented. Nor have the recommendations for the establishment of 
means for bringing general grievances to the notice of the authorities 
and for the development of elementary education 


The native comes to the mines of his own free will, but he requires 


the money he earns (some £3 10s. per month) to maintain his 
economy in his tribal home. The cash is necessary for him to adjust 
himself even to the low standard of his environment. Similarly, he 
needs education to enable him to get at least an elementary know- 
ledge of how he fits into the general economy not only of the mines 


: 
1. This education is still lacking, although the mines 


but of the natio 
provide plenty of physical recreation and the standard of the food 
and medical benefits is good. The native is reaching out [o! 
mental recreation as well as physical, and this has not been given 
him. Unless the Europeans in South Africa are prepared to accept 
smaller dividends, and unless the Government is prepared to take 
fewer millions from the gold mines through taxation, it will be a 
hard matter to increase the rates of pay of the mine native. Yet for 
the peaceful development of the country a reasonable increase 1s 
most necessary. Secondary industry has been able to provide it, 
and the mines and municipalities will sooner or later be compelled 
to follow suit if strikes and consequent riots are to be avoided. 
The sense of frustration among the native leaders is natural, for 
during the war many promises were made which have not been 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
implemented. The Government knows the fact, but, partly through 
inertia and partly with an eye to the hustings, nothing has been done. 
The main grievance is the pass system, which prevents the natural 
mobility of labour and the right to sell in the highest market. Passes 
are linked to the mines, for without them the difficulty of recruitment 
would be even greater. The Natives Representative Council has been 
in existence for a decade, but rarely has the Government paid atten- 
tion to its recommendations. If this Council could be given some 
executive work—in addition to its advisory capacity—the sense of 
frustration would tend to disappear, although in the long run the 
native leaders will not be contented with anything less than a return 
to the Common Roll abandoned by General Hertzog in 1936. Finally 
comes inflation. This has struck both black and white, and, although 
it has been so far held within fairly reasonable bounds, there is no 
doubt that the cost of living has increased by at least 50-60 per cent. 
since pre-war days. Direct taxation on the native has not been 
increased, but he has to pay more for all foodstuffs and rent. Wages 
have increased in industry, but they do not provide adequate com- 
pensation. In some instances, the native wage-earner has improved 
his standard of living and is determined not to slip back again to 
a lower level. 

Like the poor cat in the adage, a policy of “I dare not” can no 
longer wait upon “T will.” The native wants proof that he will 
have his fair share in the sun of Africa’s developing industry. His 
demands are still unformulated except on the cash side where the 
possible and impossible merge in hazy optimism. Education in 
the widest sense is needed, and this is a side that the South African 
Press as a Whole has recognised. Repression has had its day, but 
violence will get the African nowhere. A “strike” to his mind 
has all too literal a meaning with a resultant volley of stones for the 
police. Should not the four.dation of an educational policy be in 
the principles and practices of established trade unionism ? It is 
now have learned. 
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wossibly a lesson the mine management may 


EXPERIMENT IN FUEL 


By R. J. M. GOOLD-ADAMS 

HAVE just come back from Eire. On the road in County Kerry 
| I was given a lift by a Dublin business-man on holiday. Whén 
he opened the door of his car several lumps of peat fell out from 
1 pile under his feet. As I picked them up and stuffed them back 
into the car for him, he exclaimed, “ Real Kerry turf, that! Feel the 
weight of it. I’m going to have at least one good fire when I get 
back to Dublin.” Turf—for no Irishman calls it peat—consists, 
coording to the dictionary, of “vegetable matter decomposed by 
vater and partly carbonised.” It is sometimes dark and heavy like 
coal, sometimes so light that it resembles, and burns like, sods ot 
gr The complaint of the people in Dublin is that the latter i 
the only kind that reaches them under the government distribution 
scheme. The heating power of good turf is about half that of its 
equivalent weight in average-quality coal. A pound of turf with 
30 per cent. moisture gives out 6,300 British Thermal Units, while 
the corresponding figure for coal is 13,000, and that for paraffin 
20,000. Dry wood is a little better than such turf, and wood not 
less good. The effect of moisture is considerable. Turf 
with no water at all will give 9,000 units, but the difficulty, of course, 
since its origin is a bog, is to dry turf to that complete extent. In 
after cutting, 20 per cent. moisture is good. 
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dried is 


turf dried normally 

With the act of neutrality in the war, the Irish government sacri 
ficed any claim that it might have to preferential allotment of some 
% the coal which Britain herself so urgently needed. And, as an 
emergency measure, more turf has in consequence had to be cut 
from the great bogs than ever before in history. That was nearly 
ill done by hand. Now, under the new programme, turf will be 
cut largely by machinery. It is national policy to seek more than a 
permanent 75 per cent self-sufficiency in fuel. And in the Turf 
Development Bill of 1946 one more step is being taken to render 
Eire politically and economically independent of the United. King- 
dom. The plan is to undertake a ten-year programme of bog- 
development which will cost the country £3,870,000. This is to be 
spent in unequal annual instalments, beginning with the present year 
and ending in 1955. The outlay is aimed primarily at draining a 
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sufficient area of bog up and down the country, to make turf-cutting 
by machinery worth while, one of the main points established in the 
turf-development programme being that hand-cut turf cannot be 
produced on a scale large enough to be commercially economic. With 
the permanent employment of 3,400 men and the seasonal engage- 
ment of as many more, it is hoped that the annual output of machine- 
won turf will eventually exceed a million tons. 

At present something like a revolution has taken place in the 
economic status of the West of Ireland as a result of the war-time 
programme of hand-cut turf. For a time even the railways wer? 
running on it—an experience, however, which no Irishman wishes to 
repeat. The outcome has been that, for once, money has flowed 
into the pockets of those who needed it most. Already in the turf- 
producing districts the little cottages look neater and brighter, and 
the people in them, particularly the young ones, better dressed than 
they did five years ago. In Kerry there is hardly ten miles of road 
that you can travel without passing an area of bog where the 
rectangular, brick-like lumps of turf have been laid out to dry after 
the cutting. This is done with the traditional hand instrument, 
like a sharp, narrow spade that has a projecting knife at right angles 
to its main face. Some of the bogs are managed by public authorities, 
but in many others whole families work on their own land and get 
about 22s. a ton for their produce, delivered either to the railway 
station or stacked at the bog for collection by road-haulage contractors 
The lorries engaged in this way are themselves an entirely new aspect 
of Irish life. Piled high with up to six tons of turf, they lurch about 
the roads, subsidised by the government and a danger to motorists. 

The original Turf Development Board, Ltd., which was set up 
in 1934, is to be replaced, under the new Bill, by a “board to 
be called Bord na Mona.” This latter will carry on from where 
the old off, but with increased powers. The scheme for 
mechanical turf-cutting is its main but not its only charge. So far 
preliminary work has been started on only three out of the twenty- 
four bogs which it is proposed to develop, and fewer than half-a-dozen 
In its latest report, how- 


leaves 


cutting machines are as yet in operation. 
ever, the Turf Development Board gave the figure of 89,000 tons 4s 
the production of machine-cut turf last year, against 130,000 toas 
produced under its direction by hand-cutting. The average cost at 
the bog of the hangl-cut turf was 32s. 2d., while the cost at each of 
the three bogs using machinery was 20s. 8d., 25s. 4d. and 34s. 11d 
respectively. This machine-cut turf was sold at a fixed price of £2 
a ton in Dublin and Cork, but the cost of transport more than out- 
weighed the difference, so that the government was in fact sub- 
Briquettes were also made from turf-dust 
The aim 


sidising its new venture. 
at Lullymore, and these went to the railways at £3 a ton. 
here is an annual production of 20,000 tons. 

The ten-year development programme envisages the generation of 
electricity from turf. To this end plans have been laid for a gen- 
erating station to be built at the Clonsast bog in County Offaly—thz 
biggest of the three bogs where a start has already been made with 
mechanical cutting. It is estimated that, by the use of the whole of 
the eventual annual production of 120,000 tons of turf from this bog, 
90,000,000 units of electricity can be generated. A second turf power- 
station is proposed in the area of Ferbane on the Brosna river, te 
produce annually 120,000,000 units from 160,000 tons of turf by 
1952. This is an ambitious programme on which Eire is embarking. 
By its nature turf is an uneconomic fuel. It is bulky to transport, 
and its movements on a large scale will tax the country’s resources 
And yet who in these days would deny that self-sufficiency 
If cut at the rate envisaged, 


severely. 
is not a policy which pays dividends? 


Ireland’s bogs will yield turf for at least 200 years. As each 
bog is emptied, it can either be developed as rough grazing land, 


turf is left uncut, be allowed to 
“ grow ” again for future generations. The natural increase in depth 
is at the rate of approximately half an inch a year. In many of the 
twenty-six counties turf never used to be burnt even as a domestic 
fuel, but with the new era the soft smell of peat smoke will now 
spread to them all. This characteristic fragrance might well be taken 
as the especial symbol of Eire’s determination to consolidate th: 
whole political position that she has won. And Britain, content that 
her coal may eventually be exported elsewhere, can afford to wish 
the Irish success in their bold experiment 


or, if at least three inches of 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


F the many phenomena which perplex our unhappy age, perhaps 

the most formidable and the least understood is mass propa- 
ganda. In a sense, of course, this is no new invention. Thersites, 
Wwe may suppose, had his supporters and adherents to whom he 
relayed many subversive statements on the subject of Agamemnon 
and the absurdity of spending long and dangerous years upon the 
Troad for the sole purpose of avenging a conjugal infidelity. Isaiah 
unquestionably would have made a magnificent propagandist or 
Minister of Enlightenment ; and, after all, we all went to war once 
for Jenkins’ ear. Yet, although propaganda has always existed among 
men, it is Our recent inventiveness which has rendered it so gigantic 
an element of policy; the spread of primary education, the ever 
decreasing number of blessed analphabets, the popular Press, the 
film and above all the wireless have placed in the hands of the rulers 
weapons which they use ruthlessly, violently and without restraint. 
All this, I admit, is a truism and can, as such, be dismissed from 
most men’s minds. “ But that,” they will smile, “is merely propa- 
ganda ”"—as if one were to dismiss cholera as a minute invisible 
germ. One would have supposed that those who have read the 
great Bible of the propagandists, Mein Kampf, and who have ob- 
served the terrible effects produced by the technique therein advo- 
cated upon millions of sentient beings, would have realised that in the 
emotional appeal to the masses we have one of the most sinister 
problems of our age. Hitler in the pages of his autobiography has 
set down in most explicit terms his recipe for mass excitation. The 
appeal must be emotional always and never rational ; the same slogans 
and phrases must be repeated continuously until they obtain an 
almost automatic response ; everything must be stated in extreme 
terms, without qualification or reservation, so that there shall be no 
grey zones between the utterly black and the utterly white ; and the 
emotions of the masses must be so stimulated as to arouse among 
them a form of group hysteria “ which will carry them along.” 


* . * * 


We are apt, in our easy-going, optimistic island, to contend that 
Nazi propaganda was in the end ineffective because the Nazis failed. 
We can contend that the majority of the German people have now 
regained their senses and that the poisons have ceased to. work. I 
admit that the Germans despise failure and are prepared to repudiate, 
and to dissociate themselves from, any doctrine which has not 
achieved success. But he would be a bold man who would assert 
that the poisons of the Hitlerian myth had been in fact eliminated 
from the veins and arteries of the German people, or that there are 
not millions of them today who look back with longing to the happy 
days when they could surrender to group hysteria and fuse their 
uncertain individualities into the strong warm stream of a mystic 
destiny. We are apt also to contend that German propaganda, as 
directed abroad, was invariably clumsy and lacking in psychological 
insight. True it is that during the war German propaganda was 
most ineffective ; but was it because it was in itself so inefficient 
or merely because we all knew in our bones that we were fighting 
for our lives? It is salutary to reflect upon the immense hold which 
German propaganda obtained in this country between the two wars. 
They managed to convince us that the Treaty of Versailles was the 
most iniquitous ever framed; that the Polish Corridor was a geo- 
graphical absurdity ; that they had a “right” to be united with 
their brethren in Austria and the Sudetenland ; and that the free 
city of Danzig was not worth the bones of a single British Grenadier. 
So pervasive were their persuasions that, when they violated the 
Locarno Treaties and militarised the Rhineland, there were many 
sensible men in Great Britain who hailed this outrage as “a chance 
to rebuild.” For German propaganda between 1920 and 1939 was 
aimed at the soft under-belly of the British public, namely their tender 
conscience ; it was not so much that they persuaded us that they 
were right; it was that they succeeded in persuading us that we 
were somehow wrong. 

* * * * 

We are now being subjected to a similar form of mass propaganda 
on the part of Soviet Russia and her satellites. The crudity of their 
methods—and they are indeed far cruder than those employed by 


the Nazis—should not conceal from us the fact that we are ex. 
periencing an intense, concerted, utterly ruthless and most dangerous 
offensive. Our tragic attempts to fulfil our duties under the Palestine 
mandate are represented as a violent and brutal orgy of imperialism - 
the Cyprus camps are compared to Belsen ; the clash between the 
Hindus and the Moslems in Calcutta is described as “ women and 
children being mown down by British tanks ” ; we and the Americans 
are accused of having made vast fortunes out of the war, and our 
services during the war, the tremendous help we gave to Russia, 
are all ignored. Such attacks do not even pretend to bear any 
relation to the true facts ; they are designed solely to arouse mass 
emotion. Thus Signor Togliatti, the Italian Communist, on his 
return the other day to Rome from Paris, accused England of desiring 
to render Trieste “a second Gibraltar.” He must have known that 
this was a mis-statement ; he must have known, even if he attributed 
to us the most sinister intentions in the Adriatic, that no sane man 
would create a fortress at the end of a bottleneck. Yet finding it 
doubtless very difficult to explain to his comrades the pro-Slay 
attitude of Russia in this matter, he uses the word “ Gibraltar” as 
some wild cry to scare the birds. 

* * * * 

What is so disturbing, and indeed confusing, about the propaganda 
of Russia, her satellites and confederates, is the utter distortion of 
what one supposed to be accepted values and of what one supposed 
to be accepted meanings. We may smile when we hear our Labour 
Government (a Government which is engaged on evacuating India 
and Egypt) being described as reactionary and imperialist. We may 
become angered when we compare our impending sacrifices with the 
vast areas over which Russia has extended her sway. We may be 
surprised at Russia’s appetite for reparations and her refusal to 
execute vital clauses in international agreements. But the fact remains 
that, although in many respects we believe ourselves to be right 
and Russia to be wrong, the Russians are seeking to convince the 
world that every one of our actions is dictated by evil motives and 
that they alone have at heart the happiness and the peace of the 
world. This distortion of reality assumes at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference the most fantastic forms. The Soviet Six have even sought 
to create the impression that, whereas in some manner Bulgaria 
and Albania are worthy of Europe’s love, Greece is in disgrace. 
I am not, I confess, a passionate admirer of the Tsaldaris Govern- 
ment, but I find it difficult to believe my ears when I hear Bulgaria 
(who has for the last thirty-three years behaved as the sneak of the 
Balkans) lauded as in some way meritorious, when Greece, whose 
heroic sacrifice did so much to save Moscow and the war, is repre- 
sented as a country with which decent people should be unwilling 
to consort. Such distortions of reality may or may not have an 
effect upon the people for whom they are immediately devised ; all 
I know is that in the Conference as a whole they create feelings of 
depression, hopelessness and, what is worst of all, a diminution of 
self-confidence. It may be for that very purpose that they are 
designed. 

* * * . 

There are those, I know, who excuse these attacks by contending 
that they “ are just Russia’s way.” The Russians themselves profess 
to be surprised that we should take their polemics seriously. Yet 
one is obliged to take seriously a propaganda which aims, with much 
success, at identifying Communism with nationalism. Nor can one 
remain permanently indifferent to the deliberate perversion of truth 
and the constant attribution of false,motive. As one who believes 
that the happiness of the world depends upon our being able to 
reach, if not a full agreement with Russia, then at least a friendly 
agreement to disagree, I regard these polemics as a miserable mis- 
fortune. To counter them by similar methods would be to play 
poker with a man having £600 in his purse when you have only £6; 
our stock of misrepresentation would soon run out. Our only 
course is to proclaim and to execute our own liberal principles, in 
the hope (and it can never be a vain hope) that what in the end 
men most desire is the pursuit of their own happiness in conditions 
of freedom, security, privacy and repose. 
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At the Empire.——“ Concerto.’’ At the 
“Mr. Griggs Returns.”’ At the Ritz. 





« Piccadilly Incident.’’ 
Gaumont, Haymarket 
WiLcox appears to have developed a special formula of 
his own, designed no doubt to capture the box office on both sides 
of the Atlantic. He takes a typical feuilleton story, and decorafes it 
with bits and pieces from other feuilleton stories 5 then he shuffles 
the whole aflair about and fixes things so that the principal characters 
shall be both English and American, and terribly kind to each other. 
The result is, in this case, Piccadilly Incident. It is about a whirl- 
wind war-time marriage between a Wren and a Marine (neither 
of them a bit common—absolutely out of the top drawer), who are 
then separated by the course of the hostilities. The Wren is ship- 
wrecked on a desert island with a few companions, one of whom 
ig an old flame who simmers with sex every time he looks at her. 
The Marine gets wounded at Tobruk, and subsequently, thinking 
she is dead, marries again (a nice, nice American girl). By the 
time the Wren returns he is a proud father. Then everything seems 
to work out all right because the Wren is immediately killed by a 
bomb. But in the last shot an aged judge, addressing no one in 
particular, announces that, despite all, the child is illegitimate, and 
that, until some law or other is amended, nothing can be done about 
it, I have often wondered what a gallimaufry was; this fiim has 
put me wise. 

No character in the film bears any resemblance to any living 
person, and the whole concoction is puerile in the extreme ; but it is 
nevertheless fair to add that a number of sequences are (for what 
they are worth) skilfully directed, and that Michael Wilding shows 
every sign of acting ability ; it will be interesting to see him in a 
good part. Anna Neagle, as the Wren, gives a competent perfor- 
mance ; but she should never have entangled herself in the dance 
sequence which boogie-woogies Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata ; 
there is a limit to everything. 

For those who conceive of the Muse Euterpe as a kind of demented 
slattern, Concerto is unreservedly recommended. Frank Borzage, 
that maestro of schmaltz, has here technicolored the Trilby story to 
a degree which, were the whole thing not beneath contempt, would 
merit some resounding adjective like infamous. All the ingredients 
are here—the young female genius, the teacher-master-performer who 
overrides her human instincts, the faithful lover, the offspring who 
is only just saved from the horror of a successful concert career, the 
understanding old mother, the thunderstorms, idylls, bouquets—and, 
good gracious me, a lot of recordings by Rubenstein, mainly 
Rachmaninov’s Second Piano Concerto, which, however, we never 
hear complete. There are, too, some odd bits of Bach, Chopin and 
Mozart, some severely truncated, others simply cut off in their 
prime. 

After the intelligent efforts of Sydney Box and his team in The 
Seventh Veil, it is rather sickening to sit through this perversion of 
the normal decencies of music and of its performance. However, 
the whole affair is relieved from time to time by a few gorgeous 
idiocies ; and there is one uncommonly sour jest, which will no 
doubt be appreciated by the inhabitants of certain European capitals. 
Faced by some homely food in a New England farmstead, the great 
genius exclaims: “ London—Prague—Vienna—Paris—never have I 
seen food like this!” Floundering in the prismatic mud of Concerto 
may be observed Philip Dorn, Catherine McLeod, William Carter 
and Maria Ouspenskaya. For the last-named, a respectful slap for 
lending her lovely talent to such base purposes. 


Mr. Griggs Returns is a somewhat heavy-handed jest about a nice 

old gentleman (Frank Morgan) who dies while trying to bring off 
a real-estate deal in which he has invested all his money. He has 
to stick around as a ghost (invisible to family and friends) in order 
to try and put things right. In this he is assisted by the ghost of 
his father, who is some thirty years his junior. This character is 
well played, for laughs, by Keenan Wynn; and in a totally different 
style Gladys Cooper, as the bereaved wife, gives a soberly con- 
vincing performance. But the joke, if joke it can be called, 
wears thin after a couple of reels, and the film becomes repetitious 
and unfunny. 
Jill Craigie’s admirable full-length documentary, The Way We 
Live, reviewed recently in this column, is now to be seen at the 
Odeon, Leicester Square. It should on no account be missed ; the 
reverse, however, must be stated about its companion picture, A 
Night in Paradise, with Turhan Bey as a lecherous Aesop and Merle 
Oberon as a Méjdle Eastern princess, all in glorious Technicolor. 
Look up the programme times first. Basic WRIGHT. 


HERBERT 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I aM told that a lecturer in economics at Oxford used as an example of 
a “vertical trust” the action of the I.C.I. which set up a partridge-farm 
on the argument that the target, as well as the explosive, was of crucial 
importance. Now this particular farm, recently enlarged and transferred 
to Hampshire, and directed by one of the very best of our ornithologists, 
has been of no small service and interest to students of birds in general, 
whether they fire a gun off or not. It has discovered, for example, what 
is the ideal size of a clutch, what is the bird’s favourite food at what 
time of year, and what are its worst enemies and how their attacks may 
be best counteracted. “ Displaced” partridges have been imported from 
many countries in the North and East, and their fitness and little differ- 
ences tested. This year’s verdict on the partridge population seems to 
be very different from my own very local experience. Almost daily I 
flush very large coveys very strong on the wing ; but surrounding sports- 
men report one of the worst yesrs they have known. The failure is 
attributed to weather and disease rather than to the multiplication of 
such enemies as have decimated the grouse. Nevertheless, “ the First” 
is likely to be much more widely celebrated than was the Twelfth. 
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Commons and Manors 

A complaint has been raised that the newer Lords of the Manors of 
our commons do not take their duties seriously; indeed, totally disregard 
their property. In one place farmers are alleged to have exceeded their 
right in regard to leazes or grazing rights. In another, illegitimate 
animals, notably horses, are illegally tethered on the commons; in 
another rubbish is thrown out promiscuously and scrub allowed to 
extend. My own experience is rather that the commoners no longer use 
what rights they have. They do not even graze geese—those most 
economic birds—and, as to lammas or half-year land, the people’s rights 
are wholly disregarded, They have quite “fallen into desuetude,” as an 
old don said in apology when accused of neglecting his duties. One 
patent fact is that no one knows what exactly are the powers of the 
Lord of the Manor or the Court Leet that now no longer meets. Since 
the enfranchisement of copyholds was carried through in 1920—as re- 
cently pointed out in The Estate Magazine—the Ministry of Agriculture 
has become the one authority to whom 21n appeal can be usefully made. 
The best Lords of the Manor are perhaps the golf clubs, but they, too, 
have their sins of omission and commission. 


Flower Protection 
The late Director of Kew, Sir Arthur Hill, set on foot an experiment 
_ to test whether bluebells were damaged by much plucking, and the results 
are now known. It seems that no harm whatever is done by plucking 
or even pulling up the bleached ends of leaves and flowers, and that the 
most harm is dorie, at the time and perhaps in after effects, by trampling. 
Often more flowers are crushed than plucked. With bluebells, as in 
recent experience in the intentional destruction of bracken, crushing or 
bruising is more effective than cutting. With regard to bulbs, they grow 
all the stronger for the removal of flower and seeds. 


Island Welfare 

One of the most dramatic civilian episodes of the war was the com- 
plete evacuation of Alderney by the Admiralty at a moment’s notice. 
The little population is now returning, “sans everything,” but the 
Pilgrim Trust has again excelled itself in a new direction. It is buying 
(from its “revolving” fund) seeds and tools for the bankrupt and most 
productive community. The population (1,350 at the most) consists 
largely of peasant farmers, some of whom trace an unbroken descent 
from the 13th century. 


In My Garden 

It has been asked whether pruaing, and consequent ‘oss of vitality in 
the bush, is responsible for gooseberry mildew. Personally, I dislike 
wholesale pruning of any shrub or tree whatever (except black currants 
and buddleias), but this mildew is certainly not encouraged by pruning. 
Sunliglt and lime-sulphur should prevent it, and perhaps potash 
manuring in February. One of the worst gardening sins of omission 
(experto crede), at least in the flower garden, is to postpone reforms till 
plants have died down, till bulbs are undiscoverable and herbaceous 
plants at best inconspicuous. Now is the time. Indeed, August should 
be a much busier month than it usually. is, not least in taking certain 
cuttings. Where enemics are active or feared, early apples may be 
picked. They will all mature if kept, and are immediately fit for cooking. 
As to varieties, my county farm gives pupils instruction in only four 
sorts: Bramley’s Seedling, Cox, Worcester Pearmain, and (surprisingly) 
Charles Ross. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 13d.; Overseas, td. 
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LETTERS TO 
CHINA’S CRISIS 


Str,—Dr. van Dusen’s article seriously misrepresents the situation in 
China. He admits “the steady decline among all classes of the Chinese 
people of confidence in the National Government,” but does not relate 
this to the inefficiency and corruption which he also admits but tries to 
excuse. In fact, a great deal of Chinese opinion was prepared to make 
excuses for the National Government so long as the war continued, in the 
hope that the end of the war would be followed by efforts at reform. 
It is the disappointment of these hopes that has caused the decline in 
confidence. Instead of reform there has been deterioration. Secret-police 
activities have been intensified. Honest and capable administrators 
have not been used and have lost influence while, especially in the 
recovered areas, power has been given to the most corrupt elements in 
the Kuomintang, even to those with Japanese connections. (For example, 
the Mayor of Tsingtao was an officer in the “Imperial Collaboration 
Army.”) People in North China used to say that Japanese administration 
was more corrupt than any previous Chinese Government. Now it is 
said that Kuomintang administration is considerably worse than the 
Japanese. 

On the other hand, the Communists have really made reforms. During 
the last year of the war most of the Communist areas in North and 
East China were seen by American army observers or rescued American 
airmen, These Americans had been living in Kuomintang areas, and 
all reported that the people under Communist control were obviously 
better fed, better clothed and much better treated by the local army 
and officials. Almost every foreigner that has visited the Communist areas 
has reported drastic, courageous, far-reaching political, economic and 
social reforms carried out by an extremely honest administration. ‘This 
is what Dr. van Dusen recognises as essential for China. It is true 
that no genuine reconciliation is possible between the Communists and 
the C.C. and Fu Hsing Shih groups that control the Kuomintang party 
machine. But these groups represent the vested interests against honest 
government and agrarian reform. There is no reason to suppose that 
they will make any reforms so long as they receive enough foreign 
assistance to retain power without doing so. On the other hand, there 
is nothing impossible about co-operation between the Communists and 
other groups that want reforms. Most Democratic League members are 
more impressed by the record of the Communists than by that of the 
Kuomintang ruling group, and Left-wing Kuomintang members hold 
important positions in several of the local governments of the Communist 
areas. 

General Marshall personally gained the confidence of both sides, but 
American policy never allowed him to insist on the conditions which 
would have made settlement possible. While he was mediating, American 
military assistance to the Kuomintang continued. Although the Americans 
repeatedly declared that their troops went to North China only to disarm 
the Japanese and eliminate Japanese influence, they still allowed Japanese 
armies to go on fighting under Kuomintang direction and supported any 
collaborationist recognised by the Kuomintang. American sources reported 
40,000 Japanese still fighting in Shansi at the end of April. The 
Kuomintang had every reason to believe that they could ultimately get 
American support against the Communists on their own terms—without 
sharing power and without making reforms. They needed only to make 
statements of their good intentions to conciliate American public opinion. 

Dr. van Dusen’s concluding propositions make sense as preparation 
for an inevitable war with the Soviet Union; but it is this kind of 
preparation which makes war inevitable. If there is any possibility 
of avoiding war and reaching an understanding with Russia, America’s 
China policy must be considered .s one of the major obstacles. Dr. van 
Dusen seems to suggest that America would fight rather than allow a 
Communist Chinese government (in proposition 4 Is it not equally 
likely that Russia would fight as soon as she felt strong enough, rather 
than allow the continuance of an anti-Communist Chinese government 
dependent on America? Also the Russians have every reason to doubt 
the sincerity of American concern for democracy in Europe so long as 
Kuomintang government in power 
far-reaching political reform ” 
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chance of securing a Chinese government sufficiently strong and stable not 
to be a client of either America or Russia. This would remove one critical 


urea of potential conflict—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL LINDSAY 
re, Oxford. 
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EDITOR 
ANGLO-DANISH RELATIONS 


Sir,—If it is not too late, I should like to comment bri 
Mr. Ensor said in your issue of August 9th about 
Denmark. 


THE 


efly on what 
our re sa 
Mr Ensor laid great stress on the South Siesie aia wath 
suggested that the British military authorities in Germany ire ha Ps 
it badly. Three obvious points occur to me: (a) it is only 7 “a 
consider the difficulties of the British authorities as well as the com re a 
of the Danes ; (b) there are iwo distin:t South Slesvig quai 
* What is to be done with the German refugees in South Slesvig? ” « 
second, Ought South Slesvig or part of it to be incorporated in 
Denmark? "—and Danish propaganda tends to confuse the two; ( 
problems connected with South Slesvig are not the cnly problems rm our 
present relations with Denmark. These three points need some elabora 
tion. (a) It is well known that we have been obliged to take vi 
refugees into the British zone in Germany than we can conveniently cope 
with. Since Schleswig-Holstein is the least badly damaged part of our 
zone, a large proportion of them had to be placed there. To deprive 
German refugees in South Slesvig of political rights granted to Germans 
in other parts of the British zone, because there happen to be many Danes 
there too, would be tantamount to acknowledging that South Slesvig is in 
fact a Danish area. As far as I know, the British Government has not 
yet acknowledged anything of the sort. The only alternative is to move 
the refugees—but where? 

(b) The refugecs are admittedly a British problem ; but a readjustment 
of the southern frontier of Denmark would be a matter of interest io 
other nations besides the Danes and ourselves. If we cannot solve the 
refugee problem without the help of our other Allies in Germany, far 
less can we solve the frontier problem on our own. (c) The Danes 
expected? that very soon after their liberation in May last year we should 
be able to provide them with necessities of life which they lacked during 
the war and which they used to import from the United Kingdom before 
the war—especially clothes, coke and coal. So far we have been able to 
send only very small quantities of these things to Denmark, as anybody 
who goes there can see for himself. Much discomfort, and some suffer- 
ing, is being caused by the lack of them. Naturally, it seems unfair zo 
the Danes that we should be importing their butter, bacon and eggs on 
what they consider to be unfavourable terms to themselves, while they 
still get nothing—or very littl—in exchange. This is a much more 
serious cause of annoyance in Denmark than most people in this country 
realise. 

In order to improve our position in Denmark we should, if possible, 
tackle all three problems simultaneously—the frontier problem, the 
refugees, and our exports to Denmark. But, if we cannot do that, the 
question of exports should in my opinion have priority. Given the 
clothes and fuel they need, the Danes will be in a much more friendly 
state of mind for discussing purely political problems. Meanwhile, two 
further points need emphasising. First, the only people who benefit by 
the present situation are the Russians. They have cleared large numbers 
of Germans out of their zone in Germany, while their prestige in Denmark, 
already raised by the part played by Danish Communists in the Resistance 
movement during the war and by the election of eighteen Communists 
to the Danish Parliament in tlic general election last October, has been 
further increased by their orderly evacuation of Bornholm. Secondly, 
British stock still stands high in Denmark. In fact, it is one of our 
difficulties that we have such a great reputation there to live up to But 
that is the one difficulty of which we should not be in a hurry to free 
Much in the future depends on Danish goodwill—including 
Mark BAKER 
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ourselves. 
an important part of our food supply.—Yours faithfully, 
Clench Farm House, Wootton Rivers, Marlborough. 


THE ART CRITIC’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
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way for cheaper dwellings. Could this have happened in France I 
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In this respect art critics have a great responsibility in educating public 
opinion, and I am not sure that they succeed in convincing ordinary 
people of the relevance of art in their daily lives by writing of abstract 
art in largely unintelligible terms, and so widening the gulf between the 
intelligentsia and the unconverted. The Evening Standard has set a good 
llowing an intelligent critic a free hand to write about art 
in popular terms, and help to solve readers’ problems, without feeling it 
necessary to maintain the pretence that he is a sort of high-priest in a 
temple in which the faithful may approach only with stockinged feet, and 
] wish this healthy practice would spread. The world of art exists 
side Bond Street, and if the London critics were to discover some of 
the provincial galleries occasionally, or to make a pilgrimage to Ken Wood 
or Hampton Court and describe the pictures there with something of the 
infectious gusto that sends readers of the penny dailies hurrying to the 
sites of accidents and crimes, they would surely be more faithful to their 
calling than they are by preaching every week to the same small select 
congregation which knows all the sermon notes by heart. Perhaps in 
this way our London critics would discover that a number of artists of 
the first order exist in the provinces, of whom the public has hardly 
heard, and men like the East Anglian artist, Mr. Leonard Squirrell, might 
receive the recognition which is their due and even—who knows?—receive, 
like David Cox, some public testimony to their genius while they are still 
alive—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, NeEvit_e A. D. WALLIS, F.R.S.A. 

6 Rodway Road, Roehampton, S.W. 15. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF MR. ODLUM 


Sir, —Will you allow me to raise a question in the case of Mr. Odlum 
that has not yet found expression in the correspondence ? It would 
seem that when the actions of a citizen, operating in certain 
spheres, conflict with the views of those in authority he is helpless; he 
may virtually be driven out of business and his life’s work ruined, without 
any redress. But when those in authority comment unfairly on those 
actions he can find redress on that. Which suggests that unjust deeds may 
be no offence in law where unjust words are. Surely justice in matters of 
deed is as vital as justice in matters of word.—Yours, &c., 
Binhamy Crest, Bude, Cornwall. ERNEST SHOBROOKE. 


THE JEW IN BRITAIN 


Sirn—With reference to your article in The Spectator of August 16th, 
may I point out to you that this organisation, the Jewish Fellowship, 
knows nothing of conflicting loyalties, neither does it understand the 
stupid query so often put, “Are you a Jew first or Englishman first? ” 
We are Jews because we observe the Jewish religion. We are English 
because that is our nationality. The two horses are not driven by us 
tandem fashion, but abreast and in perfect harmony. We do not support, 
in fact we unreservedly denounce, political Zionism, its leaders and its 
methods, which are totally in opposition to the teaching of the Jewish 
religion. We agree that those who organise and finance terrorism and 
violence, whether they have the great privilege of being British citizens or 
not, should receive condign punishment, and we call upon all Jews who 
value their religion and their English nationality, together with those of 
other nations permanently domiciled here, to join the Jewish Fellowship 
so that our numerical strength may add weight to our opinions. The fact 
is that there are very large numbers of British Jews who do support 
our point of view, but they are rational, cool-headed quietists, and, de+ 
pending on the good sense and good nature of their fellow citizens, do 
not see the necessity of demonstrating their disagreement with political 
Zionism.—Yours, &c., JULIAN FRANKLYN. 
33 Berner Street, Commercial Road, E.1. 


MEN AND THE MINISTRY 


Sin—Is it fair to invite young men to enter a ministry when the 
majority of them will never be able to make ends meet except by marrying 
money, or earning additional funds by such extraneous work as teaching 
or writing? I append a statement of my own earnings during an 
active ministry of 38 years:— 

First year, £90 (lodgings in a London slum); 2nd year, £120 
lodgings in a London slum); 3rd year, £120 (industrial curacy in 
provinces); 4th-7th years, £150 (industrial curacy in provinces); 
8th-13th years, £210 (important urban benefice, huge vicarage, two 
churches); r4th-r9th years, £210 (rural isolated village, owing to 
ll-health. Enormous house and grounds); 2oth-25th years, £300 
rural isolated village, owing to ill-health, Enormous house and 
grounds); 26th-39th years, £400 (important urban benefice, two 
churches, very large house). 

In the last benefice I received certain ex gratia presents which improved 
the stipend, including Easter Offerings, etc. These, of course, were 
fortuitous, and might have failed if conscience had forced me to make 
stand. The average assured income over the entire 
works out at a shade over £210 per annum. 
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I was reasonably efficient in my duties, as two bishops nominated 
me for unpaid canonries, I preached in many cathedrals and also 
repeatedly by selection on the air (not merely because it was the turn 
of my parish to broadcast a service), I was certainly fortunate in being 
preferred to my first benefice after only seven years as a curate, and 
possibly correspondingly unfortunate in never being offered wealthier 
livings with smaller rectories. But very few of my neighbours attained 
more lucrative employment. Most of them made ends meet either by 
a) private means, (b) their wives’ moneys, or (c) undertaking additional 
secular work. Neither do the bishops warn applicants for ordination that 
if their health fails before the age of 70 (as mine did) they will receive 
a heavily curtailed pension in lieu of the £200 per annum, which is the 
standard figure. I have no wish to over-stress the financial aspects. 
But it is fair that young ordinands should be warned of what awaits them 
if they are paid a typical stipend in a typical vicarage.—I am, Sirs, yours 
faithfully, METHUSALEH. 


THE PITFALLS OF EDUCATION 


S1r,—It was sad to read Mr. Thompson’s comment on the Czech 
educational experiment. I am in firm agreement with him that a cer- 
tain type of unemployment offering serious problems can result from 
easy access to the universities, and also that the educational policies of 
the Succession States between the two wars could invite much criticism. 
But to cite the Czech problem thus, facetiously, out of its context and 
at this particular juncture, seems to be in very doubtful taste. Anyone 
acquainted with the history of Central Europe should remember the 
almost irresistable temptations besetting Ministries of Education in coun- 
tries where cultural freedom was being tasted fully for the first time 
for centuries. Anyone knowing Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia should be 
aware that the major problem of unemployment for all classes after 1919 
derived from the peculiar economic history of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, especially in mining and manufacture, and especially amongst 
the Czech and Czech-German population. 

Mr. Thompson, I am sure, cannot realise that it was this element of 
“superfluous ” graduates which was most dreaded by the occupying power 
between 1938 and 1945, and which suffered most accordingly from murder 
and deportation. It is néw a painfully small group in the Czech popula- 
tion, thanks also to the quenching of higher education during the same 
years. Its replacement must be an urgent matter for the Czech people. 
The final jesting at food shortage in a great city is very nearly offensive. 
Those who wish to cite examples of a big graduate element in the popula- 
tion would do better to remember educational policies in Scandinavia 
and in Scotland itself, where the assets and liabilities of big admissions 
to the universities have been thought out, practised and digested. It is 
more commendable than poking fun at peoples whose educational history 
is full of scars ——Yours very truly, H. G. STEERS. 

19 Millington Road, Cambridge. 


TROTSKY AND WELLS 


Sir,—Dr. Huxley says quite rightly that “ Wells, the encyclopaedist, re- 
ceived some hard strokes from specoialists andpedants.” But a knock that 
really seemed to have hit the nail on the head came from another quarter. 
Leon Trotsky, who called Wells a Fabian Calvin, wrote this of Wells’s 
Outline : “ Conceive a complete absence of method, of historical perspec- 
tive, of understanding of the mutual dependence of various sides of social 
life, and absence of any kind of scientific discipline in general, and 
imagine, further, that the ‘historian,’ overstocked with these qualities, 
with the careless mien of a man finishing his Sunday walk, wanders to 
and fro and up and down through the history of several tens of thousands 
of years. You will then have Wells’s book.”—Yours, &c., AYANA DEVA. 
Compton Lodge, 7 Harley Road, N.W.3. 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION 


S1r,—I want a Thermos. These I am told are in short supply, and, not 
being an agricultural labourer, I cannot have one. This seems fair enough. 
But, if I will buy a basket, four cups and saucers and a flask for milk, 
spite of the shortage, 


I may have two Thermoses (or Thermoi?) in 
price {£2 tos. Is this designed to help the agricultural labourer or the 
wealthy?—Yours faithfully, E. MOBERLY BELL. 


7 Mallord Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


TEARS OF COMPASSION 
S1r,—I wonder why Katharine Gordon was moved to tears at the sight 
of the German prisoners in the procession. Was it the thought of the 
thousands who died to save the world from barbarism, or the many more 
thousands who perished in squalor and horror, or was it the thought of a 
distracted world still struggling through a morass of evil? Plenty of room 


here for tears, but none at all for false sentiment.—Yours faithfully, 
West Moors, Dorset. E. M. BARRATT. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Survey of Religious Freedom 


Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. By M. Searle Bates. (International 
Missionary Council. New York. 3$ 50c.) 


AmoncGst the indispensable freedoms specified in the Atlantic 
Charter, none has had a more chequered history nor suffered more 
severe setbacks even during the present century than religious 
liberty ; and the first contribution which Professor Searle Bates 
makes in his comprehensive and authoritative survey is that of 
furnishing a henceforth indispensable source for all informed dis- 
cussion of the problem. Both the author and publishers are to be 
congratulated upon producing so well-documented an exposition of 
the several aspects and relations of a very complex question. 

The book is weighty alike in content and form. It covers nearly 
600 pages of text, and a good deal of detailed statistical information 
is presented. As nearly as human effort may approach to complete- 
ness it is there attained. Professor Bates begins by a survey of the 
world-wide contemporary situation, from the complete denial of 
religious liberty in all territories under the control of the Soviet 
Union to the various degrees of denial in professedly Christian 
states, Catholic and Protestant, to the position in Moslem countries, 
in Japan and in India. A long chapter on the problems of religious 
liberty in history follows ; and it may be said that few churchmen 
of whatever Christian denomination will read these two sections 
without blushing. The author next asks what is religious liberty, 
illustrating the problem from the relations of Church and State, of 
religion and education, of religious liberty and general liberties, and 
of individual religious liberty with regard to the authority claimed 
by organised churches. He proceeds to examine the grounds of 
religious liberty in its relation to natural law, to the rights of the 
community to protect itself against eccentricity, to philosophy, 
ethics and Christian theology ; and to this he appends a fair and 
thorough examination of the position of the Roman Catholic church, 
which would appear to claim liberty where itself a minority whilst 
not accepting the like plea from other Christian churches where 
Roman Catholics constitute a majority. .A most useful and practical 
chapter follows in which the provision for religious liberty in inter- 
national law (especially in relation to the problem of minorities), and 
in the constitutions of modern states is illustrated by quotation and 
summary. Finally the author offers certain general and practical 
conclusions and proposals. 

Such a book is impossible to review in detail. Of the great 
volume of detailed information collected from contemporary records, 
of the historical survey, and of the citations from constitutional 
sources, it must suffice to say that so far as the present reviewer 
has been able to test it, this study is reliable and accurate. More 
important perhaps are the fundamental problems discussed. Pro- 
fessor Bates inclines definitely to the United States’ principle of 
“separation of State from Church, but not from Christianity” as 
the best practical solution of the relations of the two powers. (Perhaps 
he pays insufficient attention to the Church of Scotland in discussion 
of the problem.) But he admits that in the field of education this 
separation seems to imply “that the State and the community have 
lost their freedom to be religious in significant concreteness.” In 
many respects the field of education is the most vital for region. 
The intimate connection between religious liberty and other liberties 
is emphasised ; and it is insisted that “the major foe of genuine 
religion is not itself in variant guise but irreligion and political sub- 
stitutes for religion.” Amongst the practical suggestions offered 
are the co-operation between the several churches in religious educa- 
tion, and between the several world-faiths against materialism and 
the totalitarian state. 

The question cannot be evaded, however, as to the ultimate 
basis of religious liberty. Can a religion which believes itself 
to be revealed by God for us men and for our salvation grant 
to other religions the plenary liberty which it claims for itself ? 
Is the Christian church the protector or persecutor of liberty of 
conscience ? Can liberty survive in the modern world apart from 
a sure theological basis? If a brief answer must be essayed, it can 
only be by emphasising that the wisdom of God is II oAvmoixcXos, 
and His ways of dealing with men likewise ; and that even the 
treasures of revelation are conveyed in earthen vessels, and their 
custodians must refrain from claims to infallibility. “ Liberty is a 
tender plant, and needs jealous watching. It is always unsafe in the 
world, and is secure only under the guardianship of the Church. 
For the Church possesses the knowledge of man’s eternal destiny, 





which alone can justify his claim to freedom.” So wrote Creight 
in his Persecution and Tolerance, a study worthy of soammen 
today, the absence of which from Professor Bates’ bibliography ne 
index is one of the few serious defects in a first-class contribution 
to its subject. NORMAN Sykes 


A History of Socialist Thought 


The Socialist Tradition: from Moses to Lenin. By Alexander Gray. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 

THIS is a scholarly work written with unusual freshness and 
candour. It does not pretend to be a history of the Socialist move. 
ment, but sets out deliberately to give only a history of ideas, that 
is of the ideas which by general agreement would be considered as 
having been most influential in shaping the Socialist tradition. The 
author makes no attempt to go behind the ideas to their social back- 
ground, but, perhaps somewhat inconsistently, gives a good deal of 
attention to biographical detail. It is questionable whether the 
individual peculiarities of the thinkers he discusses are more relevant 
to an interpretation of Socialism than the analysis of social forces, 
On the other hand, the book is greatly enlivened by the biographical 
material which the author has brought together, and he handles it 
with shrewdness and good humour, making no secret of his likes 
and dislikes. 

_ The plan of the work may be shortly indicated. The author deals 
first, briefly but in an illuminating manner, with the roots of 
Socialism in Greek thought, in the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
and in early Christianity. After a brief discussion of the Utopias 
or pictures of ideal societies which, if not Socialist, may have pro- 
vided inspiration to later Socialist thought, he passes to the 
egalitarian writers of the period preceding the French Revolution 
and to Godwin, whom he regards as the first, and perhaps the 
greatest, of the anarchists. A somewhat fuller discussion is devoted 
to the group whom Marx later called the “ Utopian Socialists ”—an 
odd assortment including St. Simon, Fourier and Robert Owen. 
He then moves to “ Scientific Socialism,” i.e. the Socialism of Marx 
and Engels, having first given an account of the English forerunners 
of Marx. In the post-Marxian period he deals with Anarchism, 
Syndicalism, Guild Socialism and finally with Lenin. 

The material handled is vast, and it shows everywhere evidence 
of prolonged and detailed first-hand study. What emerges from this 
survey? The answer is given in a concluding chapter which in 
memory of Fourier our author designates a “ Postface.” He finds 
four main types of Socialism. First, there is an extreme form which 
he calls “ Anarchism,” whose chief object is freedom and whose 
main enemy is the State. There is, secondly, “Collectivism ” or the 
Socialism of production, whose main objective is efficiency of pro- 
duction, with the aid of planning from above. Thirdly, there is 
“Communism,” or the Socialism of consumption, prompted above 
all by the impulse to justice and equality. Finally, there is what 
our author, following Faguet, calls “ appropriationism,” of which 
the main idea is that the control of property should be vested in 
organisations of workers whether in the form of trade unions, syn- 
dicates or guilds. The dividing line appears to be between the 
revolutionary who thinks that the State is an engine of repression 
and must be destroyed, and those who think it not necessarily an 
instrument of domination and that it can and ought to be used to 
bring about the changes desired. Admitting that Marx gave 
Socialism a driving force which it had hitherto lacked, Professor 
Gray sees the future of Socialism in this country to lie in the 
direction followed on the whole by the Revisionists and the Fabians. 
He is no believer in the class war, and thinks that the problem for 
Socialists now is how the machinery of the State is to be used to 
further Socialist ideals. On this question, however, he has little to 
say, adopting in the main a sceptical attitude. He doubts whether 
government departments can ever provide appropriate machinery 
for running the business of the nation, and, if they could, whether 
their operations would be consistent with the spontaneity and 
liberties of the individual. Here he echoes familiar arguments. 

A deeper source of his scepticism is, I think, to be found in 
his attitude to justice. “Love we know; efficiency we think we 
know ; kindness we can guess at; but what is justice?” Earlier in 
the work, and indeed right through, our author recognises that the 
longing for justice, or rather the sense of injustice, has been the 
most potent drive in the Socialist tradition. Is, then, this striving 
for justice illusory and vain? If it is “the moral issues that finally 
divide men,” have not these issues to be squarely faced, and can 
they be squarely faced if we start with the assumption that “ with 
the abstract idea of justice we can get nowhere”? 

Morris GINSBERG. 
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Travel With Miss Baker 


Alone and Loitering. By Silvia Baker. 
In 1938 Silvia Baker, who had previously been making animal studies 
at the London Zoo, set out on her travels. Her husband had just 
died, and she got rid of her house and “ thought that Tangier would 
be a good place to live in, as it belonged to six nations, and if we 
Should be at war with one or two of them I should probably not 
be interned, because of the others who might conceivably be allies.” 
But Tangier was cold and wild. “So I tried Paris—mainly because 
I had found a book about Paris in the library. Then one day, 
feeling rather suicidal, I remembered Portofino and how happy 
I had been there some years before, so I took a train and went to 
Portofino.” But she did not stay there. She went round the world 
and did not return to England till the autumn of 1944. During her 
wanderings she sketched natives and produced this “ travel diary.” 
It is prefaced by a (1916) drawing of Miss Baker by Sir William 
Rothenstein and a “comment” by Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis. 

Mr. Williams-Ellis suggests that this book will “help you . . . 10 
a renewed interest in the infinite and merciful variety of man” ; and 
it is at any rate a reminder that a great portion of the world remained 
almost untouched in the “world war.” Miss Baker’s experiences 
had nothing to do with Nazism or democracy. In Italy she met dis- 
ciples of a Persian religious teacher ; in Jamaica heard stories of native 
servants ; travelled to the United States in a Japanese boat—“ The 
negro has a jutting-out behind, while the Japanese behind, as well as 
the Japanese chest, appears to be almost concave ”"—but of Holly- 
wood, since she had not yet “ acquired the diary habit,” remembered 
little except “a very fat friend from the Middle West, who said: * My 
husband used to call me his little Prairie flower’.” Bali, however, 
where she stayed next, gave her plenty of “copy,” with its native 
costumes and dances, including the trance dance: “ When they were 
completely sunk in the trance, they plunged their krises into then 
chests with great violence, leaping about. One man took sticks 
of burning incense, and ate them, suffering no apparent harm 
They stand in strange drooping positions and are carried to a mat- 
tress, where slowly they recover consciousness.” In Java she saw 
the Chinese celebrating their New Year; in Singapore a Chinese 
funeral proc.ssion. She was i : a hospital in Calcutta and in a convent 
school ata hill station. At Darjeeling she was dazzled by the Nepalis’ 
clothes: “Today I saw a rickshaw-coolie wearing purple brocade 
plus-fours, green knitted stockings, and football boots. He sported 
a peacock’s feather in his battered Homburg hat, a crimson tassel 
on the end of his pigtail, and one enormous turquoise ear-ring.” In 
Srinagar she enjoyed the names of the shikaras (boats) which in- 
cluded: “Happy Queen Mary—full spring seat”; and Poona left 
memories of “ white goats, bullock carts, women in wine-coloured and 
purple saris, and flowery compounds with low white walls.” At 
Bombay she noticed “ the countless swarms of heart-rending beggars,” 
and lived at a vicarage in a suburb which was “full of nonsense,” 
comprising “an enormous sign-board painted with devils and 
dragons, and comets ..and on it written ‘Professor Bakst, 
Hypnotits *.” 

These extracts give the flavour of the book. It is desultory, per 
sonal, honest, ironic, with emphasis on colour and on the ridiculous. 
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There is little attempt at book-making ; the jottings have a care] 
inconsequential air. Occasionally it almost degenerates into 4 pe 
of anecdotes ; but Miss Baker can also write vivid descriptive te. 
and with her penchant for odd detail she makes the places she slenas 
‘come alive.” And as entertainment it is excellent ; once one Dick ; 
the book up one does not put it down. — 
Many of her paintings and drawings are included. Gauguin in- 
evitably comes to mind as a comparison, but Miss Baker is much le 
ambitious. She does not paint scenes so much as pe ple and cos- 
tumes. The dress, the*human characteristics, are paramount, A 
decorative background may be added or it may not, and often one 
is reminded of the work of a stage costume-designer. A study qui te 
different from the rest. showing her as an incipient caricaturist. 
that of an old Italian woman. One suddenly feels, with a sense > 
coming home, how blessedly expressive the European face can be 
even of ugly emotions, compared with the impassive beauty of the 
Far East GWENDOLEN FREEMAN, 


The Gritical Approach 
Explorations : Essays in Criticism Mainly on the Literature of the 
Seventeenth Century. By L.C. Knights. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 
Essays that have appeared as articles or reviews have inevitably a 
tendency to be a little insistent on their author’s point of view when 
they are collected together in a book; but, even if Mr. L. C 
Knights in Explorations hammers away repeatedly at his favourite 
themes, he has some good things to say. The subjects are Shake 
speare (to whom half the book is devoted), Bacon, George Herber: 
Henry James, W. B. Yeats, Restoration Comedy, the Marxian 
“view ” of the 17th century, and the teaching of history and English 
at the universities 

Mr. Knights’ thesis is that, instead of grunting and sweating round 
“ Falstaff’s birth, his early life, his association with John of Gaunt, 
his possible position as head of his family, his military service and 
his pension,” critics would be better advised to read the plays 
themselves, which should be treated as poems, for “ Macbeth has 
greater affinity with The Waste Land than with The Doll’s House.’ 
This approach, as may be guessed, opens up some pretty extensive 
vistas ; and Hazlitt, Dr. Bradley, Mr. Rylands and others come 
for severe treatment; whilz even Mr. Eliot is called to order fo 
referring with a lack of precision, unaccustomed in him, to “the 
pattern behind the pattern into which the characters deliberately; 
involve themselves ” in Marston’s tragedies. 

An admonition to read the words that Shakespeare wrote, and 
study them carefully, is no doubt timely ; but in attacking one sort 
of donnishness Mr. Knights sometimes sails dangerously near the 
shallows of another variety. He can write, for example: “Ir 
Shakespeare, as Mr. Wilson Knight has remarked, banquets are 
almost invariably symbols of rejoicing, friendship and concord 
Significantly, the nobles sit in due order.” But surely that is what 
banquets svmbolise in Shakespeare or anywhere else—unless, as 
in Macbeth, there is an awkward incident—and surely it is per- 
fectly normal for the nobles to sit “in due order.” Nor do we 
necessarily why, when Shakespeare writes: 


“ But if the while I thinke on thee (deare friend) 
All losses are restored and sorrows end.’ 


Mr. Knights should state categorically, “ The tribute to friendship 
is gracefully conventional.’ 

These are, however, small points; though they serve to show 
the lines upon which an argument might be taken up with the 
author, who is at a certain disadvantage in advocating reading 
Shakespeare and not about Shakespeare—and at the same time himsell 
adding to what with justice he calls “the heavy industry” that 
Shakespearean scholarship has become. 

Some interesting points are made about Henry James, and 
of W. B. Yeats’s philosophy of Aristocracy”: “We may 
remark that his idea of an aristocracy may perhaps be regarded 
as a myth, complementary in some respects to the greaie 
modern myth of a classless society.” Restoration comedy he find 
dull ; and the Marxians are knocked about for using “ progressive” 
(at best a disagreeable word) with at least three meanings, often 
mutually contradictory. In the same article, on the subject of the 
anonymous introduction to G. V. Plekhanov’s essay The Role of th 
Individual in History (which, written, of course, before Plekhano 
became bitterly hostile to Bolshevism, sets out to rebut the conclusiva 
that Marxist philosophy reduces the individual to insignificance) M 
Knights remarks again on the singular use of words—almost the 
special language—used by Marxian critics: “Plekhanov’s essay 
said not merely to deny a charge but to ‘expose’ a ‘slanderous 
argument’; it ‘delivered a crushing blow’ to Narodnik (terrorist! 
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theory and three times in eight lines we are told that it ‘ shattered "— 
once ‘ utterly ’"—various anti-Marxist arguments ; ‘ our young people’ 
are required to read this ‘ obligatory text’ in order to ‘ combat” the 
survivals of * Narodnik and Socialist Revolutionary views.’ ” 
ANTHONY POWELL. 


Industrialising China 

China Enters the Machine Age. A Study of Labour in Chinese War 
Industry. By Kuo-Heng Shih. (Oxford University Press. 14s.) 

THOUGH the researches on which this book is based were made as 
far back as 1940 and 1941 it is by no means out of date. Dr. Shih’s 
method was to make a microscopic study of a single factory in 
the interior operating under war conditions, bearing in mind always 
the wider implications of China’s transition from an agricultural 
economy to industrialism. China’s agricultural economy has always 
depended upon industries for the support of her population, out 
there was never any separation between the handicraft workers and 
the rural community, and the life of the cities was closely linked 
with the village and the countryside. The modern factory thus 
epitomises -the conflict between two types of life, and Dr. Shih 
fears that the transplantation of western industrial methods into 
China will fail if the human factor is ignored and attention paid 
only to technical efficiency. Disaster, he declares, can only be 
averted by some form of organisation that will give the workers a 
sense of participating in a:common enterprise. 

The problem is one that lies deep in the traditional structure of 
Chinese society. Literacy was the only road to officialdom, and 
officialdom was the main and the most honoured road to wealth 
and position. This produced the emphatic division between “ long 
gown gentlemen” on the one side and manual workers on the 
other—the men who work with their minds and the men who work 
with their hands. The terms capitalist and proletariat make no 
sense in China. In the factory the administrative staff, the Chih 
Yuan, including even the lower-paid clerks, are long gown gentlemen 
who consider that they belong to the scholar-official-landowner class 
and take pleasure in asserting their social superiority. High wages 
are no compensation for the sense of personal humiliation suffered 
by the workers, for “ the important thing is pride not money.” The 
skilled workman’s sole ambition is to Own a small workshop of his 
own, while for the unskilled man, removed from the traditional 
kinship organisation which defined the role for each member of the 
family, the factory is but a temporary refuge. Western ideas and 
practices are the blue print for industrial development, but the 
more consistently the blue print is followed the less efficient does 
the worker become. All the well-meant efforts of the management 
to provide for the welfare of the workers and to afford oppor- 
tunities for education and recreation have failed to secure effective 
co-operation, and have merely increased their apathy and indifference. 

The destruction of the rural handicrafts by industrialisation on 
the western pattern, which neglects the human factor, would in- 
volve the Chinese people in a disaster more frightful than that 
which overtook the English peasant in the 19th century. This 
danger can only be averted by using the traditional family pattern 
of organisation, and Dr. Shih believes that this can be achieved 
under the present policy of the Chinese government which is to 
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nationalise the heavy industries and the power-plants and to sca’ 
the manufacturing industries in towns and villages. The famile 
pattern cannot easily be adapted to large-scale Organisation md 
Dr. Shih points to the great success of the industrial CO-operative 
movement which fitted into the traditional ideology, and he not : 
that the results of the dispersal into small units of the factories in 
England during the war have been both surprising and encouraging. 
Dr. Shih has made a valuable contribution to the study of China’s 
industrial problems, and by emphasising the importance of the humaa 
factor he has also incidentally shed light on the traditional way of 
life which for many centuries was synonymous with contentment 
and serenity. J. T. Prarr. 


Cambridge Doctors 


Some Chapters in Cambridge Medical History. 
Langdon-Brown. (Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 


By Sir Walter 


MEDICINE, both in this country and the world at large, owes a very 
great deal to the illustrious alumni of Cambridge University and 
the medical school in which they were trained and in which some 
of them remained to teach. And nobody is better fitted to do them 
justice than Sir Walter Langdon-Brown, himself a graduate and 
ex-Regius Professor of the university and in the true line of those 
generally erudite physicians of which, in any generation of doctors, 
there are seldom more than a few. The pioneer figure with which 
Sir Walter opens his book is that of John Caius who, in the year 
1529, entered Gonville Hall, and next to Linacre was to become 
the most important medical exponent in England of the revival of 
learning that the Renaissance had brought to Europe. But he was 
more than this. While studying in Padua, after leaving Cambridge, 
he became the friend and disciple of Vesalius, the founder of 
modern anatomy, and was chiefly responsible, in later life, for the 
introduction of actual dissection of the human body as part of the 
medical training at the university. A somewhat eccentric bachelor, 
he was physician to Edward VI, Mary and the young Elizabeth, 
amassed considerable wealth and was generous in his endowments, 
His family surname was Keys—he had Latinised it after the custom 
of the age—and this still remains the pronunciation of the college 
that he founded and with which Gonville Hall was incorporated. 
In his later life, as so many wise men kave done before and since, 
he was to shake a sorrowful head ovex the softness and indiscipline 
of the rising generation. They were, he complained, being “so 
brought up that if they be not all day by the fire with a toast and 
butter and in their furs they be straight sick.” So much, in his 
view, for the generation that was to defeat the Armada. 

But he remains a great figure in the Cambridge gallery, and the 
greater William Harvey, who was to discover the circulation of the 
blood, doubtless owed a good deal to the work and foresight of the 
older man. Harvey, however, having graduated at Cambridze, had 
little connection with the place afterwards, and it is with the rise 
of the medical school that Sir Walter is mainly concerned. He 
reminds us that Gilbert, the author of de Magnete and one of the 
founders of modern physics, was also a doctor of medicine ; and 
it was a great century for Cambridge that produced, in addition to 
Gilbert and Harvey, Glisson—still a textbook name in anatomy— 
Bacon and Newton. When one turns to the eighteenth century, a 
leading figure was Heberden, the friend of Johnson, also a textbook 
name, and the first to rationalise materia medica and ,the strange 
medley that was then the pharmacopeia. It was Heberden, Sir Walter 
tells us, who considered that the cures wrought at Bath were probably 
due more to change of environment and the suspension of cares 
and business than to any particular constituent in its waters, which 
at least revealed a mind able to take a critical view. 

For the triumvirate chiefly responsible for the Cambridge medical 
school as we know it today, Sir Walter selects George Paget, elde: 
brother of the famous surgeon, Sir John George Humphry and 
Michael Foster, the father of modern physiology in England, two 
of whose brilliant pupils were Sir Charles Sherrington and Sr 
Henry Head. And his final chapter pays a warm tribute to Sit 
Clifford Allbutt. Sir Walter writes with an obviously deep know- 
ledge of his subject, an affection which is equally apparent, and with 
all his usual charm and lucidity ; and incidentally it was pleasant— 
as a study of the mental atmosphere of Cambridge in the troubled 
years before the Civil War—to find a reference to Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s novel, They Were Defeated. Though one of the lesser 
known, it is perhaps the most important as well as the most 
fascinating of her books, and it is characteristic of Sir Walter 
Langdon-Brown that this should not have escaped his attention. 

H. H. BASHFORD. 
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Shaw’s ‘‘ World Classic’’ 


Back to Methuselah. By Bernard Shaw. World’s Classics. Revised 
Edition, with a New Postscript. (Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


In or about 1944 the Oxford University Press invited Mr. Shaw to 
allow them to include his metabiological pentateuch Back to 
Methuselah as the sooth volume in their famous World Classics 
series, and he has revised it, together with its eighty-one-page pre- 
face, originally written in 1921, and has added a postscript of eighteen 
pages written twenty-three years later in 1944. Mr. Shaw must be 
one of the most consistent of all writers, but this does not mean there 
is no development in his work, and his claim to have developed his 
theme of Creative Evolution between his Man and Superman of 1901 
and his Methuselah of 1921 can be sustained. 

As for the theme itself, readers may judge for themselves, for there 
can rarely be any doubt as to what Mr. Shaw means ; he is a writer 
who does not metagrabolize even although he may «aot always be 
crystal-clear, since he is entitled to his claim of the inspiration of a 
man of genius: “I do not regard my part in the production of my 
books and plays as much greater than that of an amanuensis or an 
organ-blower. An author is an instrument in the grip of Creative 
Evolution, and may find himself starting a movement to which in 
his own little person he is intensely opposed. When I am writing a 
play I never invent a plot: I let the play write itself and shape 
itself, which it always does even when up to the last moment I do not 
foresee the way out. Sometimes I do not see what the play was 
driving at until quite a long time after I have finished it ; and even 
then I may be wrong about it just as any critical third party may.” 

In my opinion, Back to Methuselah has not yet received the atten- 
tion it deserves. Whether the five pieces that make up this penta- 
teuch make a play or not is an idle question. I can testify that on 
the stage it has not only held but delighted a large audience night 
after night, and when we have a National Theatre I feel certain that 
Back to Methuselah will be presented there sooner or later. In the 
meantime it ought to be read, for it is a great intellectual achieve- 
ment. But it will probably be read far more in the future, since the 
first Shavian vogue is over and his apparent indomitable optimism 
is out of today’s fashion ; the pessimism of the French existentialists 
is more to our taste. This is not the place to examine Shaw’s dogma 
of Creative Evolution, but it must be said that Back to Methuselah 
is, in my opinion, a comic masterpiece of the utmost brilliance and 
one that is likely to be re-discovered again and again. 

W. J. TURNER. 


Fiction 

Judgment in Suspense. By Gerald Bullett. (Dent. 
House Under Mars. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

No Promise in Summer. By Elizabeth Evelyn. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
Some people when recommending novels for holiday reading seem 
to think that the more idiotic they are the better ; the idea seems 
to be that when we relax we become morose. But this reviewer 
is of an optimistic turn of mind, 6r at least inclined to believe 
that when we are happy and enjoying ourselves we are liable to 
have a few of our wits about us. Moreover she thinks that when 
a holiday is good the reading matter we choose for it is up against 


8s. 6d.) 
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fairly stiff competition. And as to novels—pace all us serioy 
. : é . 8 
novelists, but do we not know that in the ordinary routine of life 
the average reader thinks we have done well for him if by diverting 
him for an hour or so round midnight we manage to send him to 
sleep before his tired brain rushes forward to tomorrow’s worries? 
But in holiday time tomorrow’s worries are maybe two or three 
blessed weeks ahead, and meantime here we are, safe where for 
many dull months we have dreamt of being, in that quiet bay or 
valley or farmland beloved of many summers or, more exciting 
perhaps, this summer’s bright new love. In such a time and place 
with all the pleasures 6f eye and ear afloat between us and the 
printed page, to say nothing of the sweets of meditation and sheer 
dreaming indolence, a novel must much more than ordinarily, jt 
seems to me, prove its readableness. 

Speaking personally, Mr. Gerald Bullett and the ladies, Miss 
Hoult and Miss Evelyn, have these days been up against the 
glamour of an Irish lakeside in the west ; lapping water and ever. 
changing sky, swans circling proudly round their anxious cygnets 
the swish of passing oars or a sudden tug on a trolling rod; wild 
duck in flight, a rain-cleud over the hill, slow sundowns and red 
risings of the moon—a novel will be reasonably good that gets 
read where I am now. And the three under review have been 
read with attention. 

Judgment In Suspense has seemed the most pleasing of the batch 
It is an urbane, clever story, told,with neat-stepping economy and 
grace. A man called Heywood, middle-aged, cultivated and a child- 
less widower, is headmaster of a progressive co-educational school 
called Conington. One of his pupils, a nine-year-old called Stuart 
Adscomke, is a problem child, and Hey-vood, having been agitated 
and baffled by interviews with the boy’s beautiful mother and for- 
midable paternal aunt—the father being dead—sets himself to get 
to the source of the problem. The network of conversations, guesses 
and emotional intricacies that arises from his decision is not only 
credible ; it is also very deft, intelligent and graceful writing, and 
we follow the author the whole way with pleasure through a curious 
story and to what we are led to hope is to be a happy conclusion, 
our only quarrel being that the end comes too soon. There was 
more to be said, and much of the past mystery of the beautiful 
Olive’s life is still unresolved, at least in one reader’s mind. But 
we are grateful for having had our attention held so easily by a 
writer who can spin a serious theme in prose which is light, allusive, 
accurate, and always at the command of his intention. 

In House Under Mars Miss Norah Hoult whisks us away from 
holiday haunts and back to London, the war, the air-raids and the 
politics and battles of a boarding-house in W.2. Miss Hoult is an 
experienced realist who treads steadily among the plain and silly facts 
of hard-up, wage-earning life. The inmates, a shifting population, 
of the block of furnished rooms called Gladstone Mansions, are all 
pre-occupied with ways and means, and they come by these vari- 
ously, according to their lights or their temperaments. And as they 











edge along, paying for their rooms or not, tipping the caretaker or 
not, drinking or stealing each other’s drink, having gentlemen in their 
beds or spying on those who have, and being or not being “ discreet” 
about the last twe amusements, they fight and gossip and wound 
themselves and each other, and come thoroughly and somewhat 
sadly alive before our eyes. Miss Hoult’s major portrait in this 
book is of Mrs. Bayliss, the caretaker, a war-time grass widow, 
young, decent, sturdy, who alone has to try to manage the restless, 
worried occupants of twelve “ bed-sitters.”. How she struggles and 
fails, and almost comes a moral cropper herself, is the story, and 
it is ruthless and true, set out with that uncompromising prose- 
realism which is Miss Hoult’s especial strength. 

No Promise In Summer, which I take to be a first novel, begins 
well in the accepted vein of sensitive recollection of childhood. The 
childhood in question is English upper-middle class, of which a great 
deal has been written in recent years, but Miss Evelyn 1s firm and 
honest with herself in this part of the book, and all she has to 
recall of the life of a small only daughter of an Eton house-master 
is vivid and sometimes truly touching. But when “I,” her heroine, 
grows up, the story goes to pieces. We follow “I,” “ Me,” Virginia 
slowly and with absurd attention to details of clothes, food, drink, 
cars, moods, dances, etc.,-through years of marriage with an elderly 
high-ranking and—in one reader’s opinion—much-to-be-pitied naval 
officer. Our heroine seems from page to page of her mature life to 
fall more and more in love with herself, and what was well begun 
ends up undignified, magaziney and foolish. Moreover, throughout 


the book suffers from being written in the first person, and mad- 
deningly, in the historic_preser’. 


Kate O’BRIEN. 
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ACROSS 8. Often represented by the colour of §. 
Tr . (6.) 
1. Not among Tennyson’s list of possible 11. Tennyson heard those of Elfland 
rulers. (10.) faintly blowing. (5.) 
6. Murphy. (4.) ; 1s. Help on sea (anag.). (9.) 
g. A somewhat stilted monarch, it 17. “* Mickle is the powerful grace that 
seems.(10.) lies, In ——— , plants, stones " (Shake- 
10. Measure of herrings. (4.) speare) (5.) 
12. The States from pole to pole. (5.) 18. Not the bearing of a truant. (8.) 
13. Musical instrument which instructs 20. Ruth gets a cracked nut. (7.) 
the platelayer to get to work. (9.) 21. The delight of 1 across. (3, 4.) 


14. Browning wrote a poem in one. (4.) 23. One of 2, perhaps. (6.) 
16. For whom the Duchess of Cleveland 24. Motor capsized between the blankets 


was model. (9.) (6.) 

19. Tu their regret they did not become 27. “ Tasting of ——— and the country- 
men of action. (4, §.) green ” (Keats). (5.) 
Slangy expert single. (4.) . 

25. Die in Bath (amag.). (9.) ? SOLUT ION TO 

26. Pelt back at us. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 388 


Ah, that would make a stream of 
nothing. (4.) 

Awarded to the Roman soldier, not 
to Balbus or Hadrian. (5, 5.) 

Mrs. Clare. (4.) 

A bard confused in three. (10.) 


DOWN 
One’s aim, it seems, may be pepper- 
mint 5, 3.) 
Made by the 22 round his opposite. 
s 





Toasted friends. (6.) 

“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear away ! 
Gay (7 
Ale tank converted to hold dye. (7.) 

catch my soul, one I do love 
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J : This able novel concerns the reactions of the puritan- " . 
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“F4 woman who has, in their narrow view, committed an irre- i 
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AT PROFESSOR CHUMMY’S § Elizabeth O. Peter 


The four charming daughters of an impecunious Swiss village 
doctor inveigle him into managing a sanatorium with results 
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Shorter Notices 


The Boon of the Atom. 
and Faber. 6s.) 
Ir is a difficult task to condense and explain in relatively simple 
language the present conceptions of matter and energy and to record 
the various stages of experiment and deduction by which they have 
been arrived at. But Dr. Bankoff has, on the whole, accomplished 
this with considerable success ; and his present book is both less 
rhetorical and sentimental in manner than some of his previous 
work has been. He points out that such beneficent advances as 
the use of X-ray photography and therapy, of radium therapy and 
the invention of the thermionic valve are all children, as it were, 
of the same body of research as has led to the construction of the 
atomic bomb. And he emphasises once again the fact that research 
the human mind being what it is—cannot be stifled. It must and 
will go on. But whether its boons will outweigh its obvious poten- 
tialities for disaster will depend on other and non-scientific activities 
in the sphere of what the philosopher calls values. The goodness, 
not the cleverness, of mankind or its effective leaders will ultimately 
determine this. Meanwhile as a brief and lucid little exposition for 
the ordinary educated layman this book can be strongly recom- 
mended. 
Henry IV. Part L 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Henry IV. Part Il 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
PHESE two volumes 
editor of the New Shakespeare, 
been published. It is 
be surpassed, for its scholarship is fortified by a general 
of judgement which recalls Dr Johnson at his best. And Dr. 
Wilson has shown—as in his wisdom about Falstaff—that he has 
not read Dr. Johnson in vain. He contends that Parts I and II 
were designed by Shakespeare from the beginning as one play, and 
his argument seems unassailable. It is a pity that in the chapter 
giving the stage history of the play printed in Part I he did not 
bring it up to date enough to include the production of Part und 
Part II by the Old Vic Repertory Company in London and New 
York in 1946, but his book obviously weni to press too soon for 
this ; otherwise he might have had some interesting comments (o 
make on this outstanding production with Laurence Olivier as 
Hotspur and Shallow and Ralph Richardson as Falstaff 





By George Bankoff, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Faber 
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soundness 


In Praise of Cricket. An anthology compiled by John A (Muller 
2s. 6d.) 

It is rather surprising that a first-rate game like cricket should 

inspire prose and verse which is mostly second rate, or worse. 


Functionalism has this in its favour—that a single good newspaper 
report of a county match holds more of interest and worth than 
fifty pages of the maudlin gush that makes up this bock. Never- 
theless, so pretty a little volume will be read with pleasure by many 
people, not so much for what is in it as for what is in the readers 
themselves, who know the true pleasure of playing, watching or 
remembering the English game. They may not even notice that 
Mr. Neville Cardus uses the phrase “ Charles Lamb” as an adjective. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
INTERNATIONAL politics, flanked by falling prices on Wall Street 
have again cast their shadow over the London market. What ho 
more remarkable than the damping influence of these levelopments 
on the will to buy is their almost negligible effect on the volume of 
selling. That would-be buyers should hold off in face of the dead. 
lock in Paris and Wall Street’s obvious state of bewildered depres- 
sion is natural enough. That so few people should decide to sell jg 
a fresh proof of the strength of investment sentiment here and of a 
healthy technical position. Nobody must suppose that there jg 
going to be any gay upward movement in this market from the 
present high level. Buying will be more and more selective. 
A TRUST TRANSFORMATION 

Rather less than a.year ago a small group headed by Mr. A. E 
Somers, who is a leading figure in the Bell property organisation, 
made a bid at £19} per £100 for a block of Ordinary stock in the 
Investment Corporation of Canada. The controlling interest, which 
was held by Power Investment, was sold on those terms to Mr 
Somers and his associates, and new directors, headed by Mr. Somers, 
In the eight months during which the new board ha 
office some remarkable changes have been effected. On 
one hand, the trust’s portfolio of Stock Exchange 
been liquidated. On the other, the trust has purchased the equitie 
‘% important property-holding companies, the most important bein 
Bell Securities, Limited. ‘he net result is that Investment Co 
poration of Canada in its report for the year to April 30th, 1946, 
shows itself as the holder of real property on a substantial scale and 
the recipient of a satisfactory income. Already three a half years’ 
irrears of dividend on the Cumulative Preference stock have been 
paid, bringing matters up to April 30th, 1944, and it is a safe assump- 
tion that the whole of the cutstanding arrears will be eliminated in 
he near future. 

In his statement Mr. Somers makes it plain that furthe 
tions of property are in contemplation and that a e 
refinancing operation is to be carried through. This will effect 
substantial savings in interest charges and will pave the way, once 
the Preference arrears are wiped out, to the payment of 
dividend on the Ordinary stock. This is an extraordinary change 
in the position of a company whose prospects a year ago appeared 
anything but promising. It has been brought about by ingenious 
means in that the equities of highly-geared property-holding com- 
panies have been transferred to Investment Corporation of Canada 
on very attractive terms. Quoted around £85, the 4) per cent 
Cumulative Preference stock, carrying two and a-half years’ arrears of 
dividend, is a promising investment if any stock comes on offer in 
the market. The Ordinary, which has moved up from about £30 to 
£96 over the past few months, also looks a good speculation. 

A PROMISING PREFERENCE 

Among the shares still available in the market carrying arrears of 
dividend the 6 per cent. Cumulative £1 Preferences of Central and 
District Properties look an interesting proposition around 23s. 6d. 
Arrears date back to January 31st, 1939, equal to about 4s. 6d. net 
per share, so that assuming that full value is forthcoming in the 
shape of some form of funding scrip in satisfaction of the arrears, 4 
buyer at today’s price is giving rather less than par for a 6 per cent. 
Preference share. Like other property concerns, this company was 
adversely affected by the war and was unable even to meet its deben- 
ture service requirements. During the past four years, however, 4 
recovery has set in and net rents have steadily improved. In conse- 
quence, the directors have foreshadowed that during the current 
year ending October 31st all arrears of debenture interest will be 
duly met, thus clearing the way for tackling the Preference arrears 
problem. As a brake on recovery, there are, of course, the restric- 
tions imposed by the Rent Acts on properties let at lower than 
normal rentals in September, 1939, and the delays in obtaining 
licences for war damage repairs. Subject to those qualifications, 
however, there seems good reason to suppose that the company will 
stage a good recoyery during the next two or three years. 
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y will ment to fight her malady. Many Eeedeods of chaniinr enses ky 2 be Super on My ey po pee | \j JANTED motor car, 1939 or earlier. Give mileage 
are on our books, and some seventy fresh recommendations | cloths, tray cloths, etc.—Box 645. ; and price.—Box 652. 
are received every month. No needy case has ever yet been T _ y i 
— refused help. Will you please support this great work ? \ ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—J. C ee. HALL, \ . Top prices cal. tend Ragitened a: 
Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 4 Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 eiweed Avenue 
CANCER Reiser (G.7), 2, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. ONOMARK.—P " Manchester 4. . sf ais : 
(\USTOMER Say eg ’ 1 NOM: —Permangnt London pool Letters 
: ( 2RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who , redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 , 
' wish to dispose of furniture or bedding are requested Tagger eengiyts : ‘Mage aghy en \ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
) Ponte te Heat & Son, Lrp., 196, Tottenham Court \ SS TYPED, 1/9 per 1,000 words, carbons 3d. Also _ Recent Instrrute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
oad 1 1 wy, > ANSL NS, etc. rices on ——_ -- ——- 
I ors Vee Cider and Perry | supplied in aaeaeae Harper, 4, Taviton St., London, basco APPOINTMENTS 
fh Ba r -gallon casks (returnable Orders [ HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S a ; 
-# utumn and Xmas should be placed now. Stamped and Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our \ USIC Mistress requires post in Boys’ School abroad, 
addressed envelope for price list. The CoTrswoL_pD CIDER needs.—APpeAL SECRETARY, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, India or South Africa. January or May, 1947, 
Twenty years’ experience.—Box 650. 











Co., 11, Clarence Street, Gloucester. S.E.1 

















PURELY PERSONAL 














>. invites applications from men 


writing ability, particular interest 
Experience dramatic productior 

of North of England desir 
Starting salary £690, 
applications to APPOINTMENTS Orricer, Broadcasting House, 


For acknowledgment enclose stamped 4 








in organisation and supervy 
Chief qualifications 


ability and knowledge of social problems 
to Box 1281, c/o € HARI ES BARKER & a 


FUND.—Housekee 
quired at ” Open Air Residential School for 
7 and 11 years.—Apply with full particul 
to Heap pastes ss, Fairfield House, : 








z, 50 W.P.M.—Box 651 


*+HORTHAND typist required by 
facturers with offices in Central London 


previous experience to Box 649 


college in September 


time could be arranged Resident or non resident 


> details of educ ation 


ond salary re BH — eek Box 653 


Economy.—Applications 


following appointment 


EDUCATIONAL 


waiting to go to the University 


- about to start their career. —Apply 


‘nough to retain a sense of * 


NE x rOWN Sc HOOL 


Full particulars from the Headmaster 
\HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLE« 





SPECTATOR, AUGUST 30, 





—— CORNHILL 
DEFERRED UNITS 


Insur. shares » Bank Shares 5% Govt. Stk, 





: HE CORNHILL TRUST was = 
devised for those investors 
who realise the special ad- 

vantages of insurance shares as 

a long-term holding. It is the 

only “geared” Unit Trust, 

appreciation or depreciation of 
the Deferred Units being about 
twice that ofa simple investment 
spread over insurance shares. 


1943 | 1044) 1045 (ao 


cy = 
aT SURANCE- =UNI 





Graph shows Price movements over 
past seven years (25 Sept., 1939 = 100) 


ei 


Units may be bouwht and sold frees 
ind vplanator leaflet tained 
through any Bank or Stockbroker 


Trustees: Midland Bank 
Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Mers.: Bank Insurance Trust 
Corp. Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3 


Mini HLS 


ELTERMAN 


BUCKNALL 


LINE TO 


SOUTH qa 
AFRI CA PORT ELIZABETH 


EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 





ELLERMAN & BUJCKNALL 
STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 


104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Avenue 10ul 
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HOUSES FOR SALE AND TO LET 


4) URNISHI D flat to let for month of S ‘ptember, SI 
i St., 2 rooms, kitchen, bath, moderate rent —Box 671, 
| AM COMMON —Delightful replica Geo rrgian H : 
Standing in about 2 acres gardens, or hard — 
living rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathn a 
Central heating, all main services, perfect 2 earns 


modern conveniences. For sale wit! 
ill details Owner’s z 


J. Ewarr ¢ 
> . 3 
PARTNERS, 2, Hans Road on Road, S.W  : & 
‘agton 0066 e 


— LET, for limited period, 4 gns per ek 
modern furnished flat over garage 


ant Possession 





» all electri 
gardens ot 





country house 5 miles from Sevenoak Bedroom, sittin 
~om, bath room and good sized kitct No ch Idren S 

logs.—Apply Box 648 “a 
ith bath and k facuitie 


: Ber unfurnished rooms Ww “n 

required September or earlier. Quiet tenant Ken 
ington preferred. Apply Miss STEVENSON, 16, Ladbrok- 
Square, W.11 _ 


HOTELS, &c. 


\‘ COMMODATION offered 4 or 5 | autur 
winter Own grounds, very sheltered. S. Devon 
10 mins. walk small town. Excellent ki From 6 en 
Box 656 ss 
« COUNTRY LOVER Chen vou 


.\ Hall Hotel, North Tawt 
restfulness and its central position 
nights draw in 300k now 
rt or long stays Further details 
Major H. L. Frossarp, R.M. (Rtd 
PARMOUTH Marine Mansion Private H 
re-opened after requisitioning Vaca 








rekly Ph 159 Barmouth 

yROOMHILL, MUDDIFORD, near Barnstap! In 
own grounds of 150 acres, the ameniti of a good 

mel with the advantages of a delightful private house 


Rough shooting Billiards room Excellent meals 7 
Shirwell 62 


! Y me rO THE RIVIERA. First-class Hotels, Monte 


’ arlo, Nice, or Juan-les-Pins 16-days, all inclusive 
£75 “Also tours of Switzerland by luxury Motor Coeact 
9 days, 28 guineas 14 days, 39 guineas All inclusive 


Write or call FOURWAYS TRAVEL LTD., Marshall & 
Snelgrove, Oxford Street, London, W.1 MAY fair 6600 
IRI Join small party going West Coast, September 1s 
4 to 28th or part of period. Bathing, fishing, walking 

Box 700 
ORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Full 
licensed. —WHITTINGHAM Fel. Otterham Station 205 
ta, ¥ ITZERLAND Few vacancies in small informa 
' party going Lake Maggiore and Lake Thun Septem 
ber 14th. Full particulars from Box 699 
(pH MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-IN 
MARSH, Glos There are still a few vacancie 





available between now and the end of September in this 
delightful and historic Cotswold Manor Terms from 
6 to 10 guineas. Phone or wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101 


\W “— ARERS RESTAURANT, 20, Granville Place 


1 (between Portman Street and Orchard Street» 








. Selfridges Open noon till 10 p.m. Excellent 
continental cuisine Luncheons and Dinners 5/- or 3/6 
No house charges Tables bookable Te MAY 5125 
Ww - I ARI RS RESTAURANT has accommodation 
meetings, receptions, banquets, etc., for maxi 

m 100 with or without -ring Apply as above 


yy INTER SPORTS. Our usual large party to Saas-Fee 
’ 


Switzerland, 5,900 feet An ideal Alpine Villag 
Winter sports certain. December 27 to January 10; for 
men, women, boys and girls Advance party December 20 
a war parties numbered 150 each Write C.T.L 


std. 1913), Hensol, Chorley Wood, Herts 
WV - . ER _ ORTS Two weeks Glacier Ski-ing 
Book Now LAMMIN ‘Tours Lrp., 67, Blenhew 
jon, N.W.8 Tel Maida Vale 4321 





EXHIBITIONS 


4 COLLECTION of EARLY ENGLISH and MODERN 
\ WATERCOLOURS wo be seen at Heat's, 1% 
ttenham Court Road, W.! 


| 


pRITAIN CAN MAKI IT EXHIBITION 
> Victoria & Albert Museum, South Kensingto 
10 am. to 10 p.m Sundays 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m., I 


Children 6d 10 minutes by bus or tube from Piccadilly 
OPENING TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th 

‘HINESE PAINTINGS and pottery at Berkeley 
( Galleries, 20, Davies Street. W.1 Daily 10 to 6 
Sats. 10 to l 
po XHIBITION OF FLOWER PAINTINGS by well 

4 known contemporary artists on view at Heat’ 
i36, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 

ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Gerrryve M 


4 KINGSLAND Roap, E.2.—The Museum ts now open 
Sundays and in the evenings Hours of opening are 
follows Sundays 2 p.m. to 6 p.m.; Tuesdays w 
days 10 a.m. to 9 p.m Saturdays 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
sdimission is free The Museum is closed on Mondays 


Evenings 7. Saturday 2.30 
TEEDLEWORK PICTURES AND SAMPLERS 
Antique samplers and embroidery. Modern pictures 
panels: in silk, wool and applique wor! Ar Heac’s 

%, Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


i" URY (PAR 5700).—“ This Way to the Tomb.’ 
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